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“« If a writer be conscious that to gain a reception for his favourite doctrine he must 
combat with certain elements of opposition, in the taste, or the pride, or the indo- 
lence of those whoin he is addressing, this will only serve to make him the more 
importunate. 
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established over the mind of an 


THE SURE RESULTS OF FACTORY LEGISLATION. 

In our previous remarks upon this subject, we, have chiefly 
dwelt upon the essential vice iavolyed in the principle of a Teu- 
Hours Bill. We now propose to point out a few of the practical 
consequences which would be certain to flow from the adoption 
and effective enforcement of that measure. 

In the first place we may assume, and argue on the assump- 
tion, that the amount of production from the existing machinery 
would, by such a legislative limitation of the hours of labour, 
be reduced one-sixth, or 16 per cent. ; although in some cases, 
and from some descriptions of machinery, rather more would be 
produced in proportion in ten hours than in twelve. 
would be to so limited an extent as in no way to affect the aceu- 
racy of our reasonings, or the essential correctness of the above 
assumption, 

From this sudden diminution of our production would follow— 
first, an immediate and considerable advance in the price of the 
manufactured article, from the sudden derangement of the 
existing proportion between supply and demand; and secondly, 
an immediate and considerable fall in the price of the raw 
materials, arising from the same cause. These two effects, 
while they lasted (that is, till the natural relations between 
supply and demand were re-adjusted), would ensure to the 
manufacturer an increase of profit suflicient, or more than 
sufficient, to counterbalance the increased cost of production 
and the diminution in the value of his fixed eapital, arising 
from the limitation of the hours of work. ‘This is the secret of 
the sanction lent to the Ten- Hours Bill by some manufacturers, 
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London cotton-brokers, 83 per cent., not of whose profits, but 


of whose whole receipts would be swept away! Conceive the 
injury to our East India possessions, which would find one 
staple article of their export deteriorated in value above a penny 
per Ib., or nearly half a million a year! Again, conecive the 
effect upon our German and Spanish customers, and our 


Australian colonies, of a yearly diminution of 750,000/. in 


the price we pay them for our imported wool. Finally‘ con- 


' ceive—what certainly never entered into the heads of the 


agricultural and landlord supporters of Lord Ashley to econ- 
ceive—conceive tlie effect upon the unhappy farmer of England, 
when the only article which, by his own admission,* is generally 


' profitable, and which is almost always the most profitable, his 


There is a difference between such truths as are merely of a speculative 


wool, is reduced 553 per cent. in price, or froma shilling to 
cightpence perlb.! Yetthat such reduction would be the imme- 
diate and certain consequence of a 'len-Hours Bill is as unques- 
tionable as anything future ean be. 

Next let us consider what would be the effect of the enhanced 
price of the manufactured article. The extent to which this 
enhancement would procced must depend upon the degree to 
which, and the speed with which, it checked consumption both 
at home and abroad; but that it would in the first instance, 
and probably for two or three years, be very considerable, we 
entertain no doubt whatever. No article in regular demand 
can be reduced 16, . vent. in quantity without great increased 
value bing given to the remainder. Now, che operation of this 


| augmented price in limiting the power of purchase, and, con- 


sequently, the comforts, of our own poor, has been already fully 
dwelt upon, and we will not, therefore, recur to it here. But 
we wish to direct attention to the effect which this increase of 
price (consequent upon a sudden diminution of supply accom- 


'panied by no corresponding diminution of demand), will have 


| and new ones will, therefore, be built. 
But this | 


in stimulating production, Existing mills will no longer be 
able to supply the required quantity of the manufactured article, 
The wise and foreseein 

will build them abroad; the foolish and the short-sighted will 
extend at home. In a very few years the gap will be filled up, 


the supply will again equal or exceed the demand, and prices 


wili recede to their former level, or below it. 

But the operation will not stop here. In this stimulus to 
increased production other nations—our rivals—will have shared 
as well as England—nay, to a much greater extent than 
England ;—for by this augmented cost of production (consequent 
upon the reduction of our hours of work from twelve to ten), 
we shall have given them an advantage over us in the race of 
competition, the exact amount of which cannot well be caleu- 
lated, but which cannot certainly be less than 10 per cent., and 
will probably be considerably more. ‘hose nations which now 
ineet us in neutral markets upon equal terms (and, notwith- 
standing the ignorant incredulity of many members of the 


| Legislature, there are such), will then beat us out of the field; 


who either do not look beyond the immediate ettects of the | 


measure, or who have only a temporary or leasehold interest 
in mill property, or who contemplate disposing of that interest 
as soon as the beneficial operation of the measure shall be worn 
out, and its injurious operation shall commence. 

Now, let us follow out the further working of the two conse- 
quences we have mentioned as certain and immediate. And 
Jirst, as to the fall in the price of the raw material. The extent 
of this fall, and the length of time it would continue, must be 
very much matters of conjecture. But arguing from the known 
principles which operate in such cases, we may fairly assume, 
and we fully believe, that, production remaining the same, a 
diminution in the consumption of 16 per cent. would ensure a 
reduction in price to the extent of at least 55 per cent.* Now, 
what would be the consequence of a fail of 83 per cent. in the 
price of our two great staple materials of manufacture, cotton 
and wool? Conceive the effect upon the American and the 
Brazilian planter—the diminished power of the former to pay 
the debts now owing to our merchants, and of both to purchase 
our productions! Conccive the injury to the Liverpool and 





* And that the production would remain the same there is every reason 
to believe, for the general tendency among large and regular producers, 
when the profit upon any article is reduced, is to send more and more of it 
it into the market, in order to make their aggregate receipts as large as 
formerly.” 


‘from admitted premises. 


and those over which we now have a marked and adequate 
superiority, will then meet us on equal terms. Our manu- 
facturing pre-eminence will be gone, and when once gone, it is 
gone for ever. This is no conjecture ; it is a logical deduction 


. 
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sv the time that the increase of mills at home and abroad 
has thus again rendered the supply equivalent to the demand, 
our countrymen will have found out their mistake. ‘The maun- 


ifacturers will chafe over the loss of their profits and the 
i . . . . 
i threatened ruin of their property; our statesmen will have 


' some needier 





pereeived the consequences of their blunder; humanity, if it 
have not learned wisdom by experience, will have discovered 
ictim, and we hope some safer occupation ; 
capitalists and workmen will join m demanding the removal of 
restrictions which prove destructive to the interests of both ; 
and amid the shame of one party and the rage of others, Lord 
\shley’s Bill will be repealed, and a return to twelve hours’ 
labour will be universal, The inevitable consequence will be an 
immediate increase of production (which will not be wanted) 
to the extent of nearly 20 per cent.—a glut the most excessive 
and prolonged —aud ruin and bankruptcy among the rich, and 
general distress among the poor, more extensive and tremendous 
than our generation has yet witnessed. We have considered the 
subject closely and long; we have every facility for arriving at 


* League of last week, page 489, 
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correct conclusions, and we feel satisfied that the consequences | 
we have developed are inevitable and undeniable. 

But there is another suite of consequences which would flow 
instantaneously from a Ten-Hours Bill far too important to be 
overlooked. A reduction of 16 per cent. in the production of | 
miils would be followed by a similar reduction in a variety of | 
quarters, which no one seems to have thought of. In the jirsé 
place, only ten hours’ coal will be wanted instead of twelve ; | 
consequently, the price of coal must fall, and thousands of 
colliers be dismissed from employment by Lord Ashley’s 
humanity, or fhe/r hours of work must be reduced in a similar 
proportion. Have the colliers and the coalowners contemplated 
this result? Secondly, a corresponding diminution will take 
place in the consumption of the various articles now employed 
in the processes of manufacture, in sperm, olive, and seal oils, 
which are required to an enormous extent; in Russian tallow, 
in leather, in FLour, the consumption of which in the cotton 
manufacture is immense; in indigo, madder, logwood, and a 
variety of drugs; and further in the price of all these articles, 
in the shipping employed in bringing them to our shores; in the 
revenues derived from the import duties levied upon them; 
and in the industry employed in producing articles to pay for 
them, Thirdly, this diminution in manufacturing production 
will be severely felt by the merchants who trade in these articles, 
by the drapers and other shopkeepers who sell them; ani still 
more pressingly and unexpectedly, perhaps, by the proprietors 
of railway and canal shares, a large portion of whose dividends 
arises from the transmission of these articles, and the personal 
traffic consequent thereon. And when we add all these results 
together, there is surely enough in their aggregate amount to 
appal a more courageous and inconsiderate man than Lord 
Ashley, and to arouse every interest in the country in hostility 
to so suicidal an enactment as the one proposed. : 

We now come to the consideration of a somewhat more com- 
plicated question—the practical effect of a Ten-Hours Lill on the 
wages of the factory operatives. The discrepancy of opinion 
which exists upon this subject arises, we think, from one party 
having contemplated only the immediate, and the other only the 
ultimate effect, of the proposed measure. Our own views on the 
subject are perhaps peculiar, but a close practical acquaintance 
with it enables us to feel a great degree of confidence in their 
correctness. As almost all factory operatives, except the 
youngest, are paid by piece -work, that is, according to the quan- 
tity they produce, a reduction of their hours of labour would, 
ipso facto, and without any interference on the part of the em- 
ployer, effect a reduction of their wages to an cquivalent amount. 
But this reduction (of Ys. a week out of 12s.) would be far too 
severe and unwelcome to be borne without murmur and resist- 
ance. They would demand an advance of wages ; they would 
insist upon receiving the same amount of earnings as before ; in 
other words, they would require twelve hours’ wages for ten 
hours’ work. A demand bearing such obvious injustice on the 
face of it would of course be resisted, and extensive and obstinate 
strikes would everywhere ensue. ‘The results of these we cannot 
take upon us to predict ; perhaps they would generally end ina 
compromise ; but as (owing to the fall in the raw material and 
the advance in the price of the manufactured article, of which 
we have before spoken) the masters would be driving a pros- 
perous trade ; and as, in consequence of the building of new mills, 
or the enlarging of old ones, the demand for factory labour would 
be upon the increase, it is more than probable that the masters, 
from unwillingness under such circumstances to allow their fixed 
capital to remain idle, would meet the operatives at least half 
way. Both parties, however, would be dissatisfied ; the masters 
would feel that they were paying higher wages than they ought 
to pay, while the operatives would find that they were still earn- 
ing less than when they worked twelve hours, and at the same 
time were paying more for their clothing; much time and 
money would be lost in disputation, and much ill feeling would 
ee argo This state of things would continue till the supply 
had again overtaken the demand ; in the meantime the call for 
new hands to work the new mills would have givena great and un- 
natural stimulus to the increase and the migration of population ; 
and when the period of over-production consequent upon the 
recurrence to the old system (which we have already shown to 
be inevitable) should arrive, the reduction of wages and the en- 
suing distress would be terrific, and would be spread over far 
larger numbers than have yet been called upon to suffer them. 
Where the reduction of wages (which no earthly power could then 
avert¥ would stop, it is impossible to say—certainly not short of 
the lowest limit of subsistence ; for it would be the result of a 
redundant population and aruined trade. A large portion of 
eur manufacturing employment would by this time have passed 
irretrievably into the hands of rival nations. 

Connected with this part of the subject, may be mentioned 
auother serious evil which would accrue from an effective ten- 
hours’ enactment, and which was slightly alluded to by Sir 
James Grahgm, but does not appear to have attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves, In order to bring up the production to what it 
now iswith twelve hours’ work, one-sixth more mills must be built, 
and one-sixth more operatives engaged. The consequence woul! 


necessarily be that, in the course of a very few years, we should 
have one-sixth more people dependent for subsistence on the same 





amount of trade as at present ; and that trade far more precarious 
than it now is. Now this will be allowed on all hands to bea 
mischief and a peril. ‘Those who, like Lord Ashley, consider 
manufactures to be an evil, cannot conscientiously support a 
measure which must tend to increase the population dependent 
on that evil ;—and those who hold, as we do, that manufactures 
are an advantage to the country, do not wish to see, and cannot 
regard without just and serious alarm, an increase in the number 
of producers unaccompanied by an increase tin the quantity 
produced. . 

But the simple fact is, that Lord Ashley and his supporters 
being (as might be expected from their position, as they them- 
selves will some day become conscious) exceedingly ill informed 
upon those subjects, are not at all aware of the necessary and 
logical consequences of their proposals. We do not blame them 
for this ignorance—we only blame them for their presumption 
in legislating on matters of which their ignorance is so gross, 
The following observations will be new both to Lord Ashley and 
Lord John Russell, and yet we will venture to affirm that no 
honest man, cognizant of factories, will hesitate to guarantee 
their accuracy. 

Denying as we do, distinctly, that on the whole the employ- 
ment in factories is either unhealthy, or unduly laborious, we 
admit that there is one process in the cotton manufacture which 
is sometimes wunwholesome, and one other which is sometimes 
exceedingly fatiguing. ‘The process of cleaning the cotton (the 
blowing-room, as it is technically termed) though not injurious to 
health under ordinary circumstances, becomes so when acheap and 
inferior quality of the raw material is used, owing to the amount 
of dust which is beaten out. ‘The work of the self-acting mule 
piecers (whose duty it is follow the machine and piece up any 
thread that breaks) in like manuer varies according to the 
quality of the material employed. When this is of a superior 
quality, the piccers have little to do ; they may be seen leaning 
with folded arms against the pillars, only occasionally moving to 
replace a broken thread. When, on the contrary, a low and in- 
ferior article is used, the breakage increases in a ten-fold propor- 
tion, the piecers are kept incessantly running to and fro, and the 
work becomes really very fatiguing. Now the direct and inevitable 
tendency of Lord Ashley’s proposal will be to compel manufac- 
turers to use an inferior instead of a superior quality of cotton, and 
thus to transform a harmless into a noxious employment, and an 
uneasy into a laborious one. Surely Lord Ashley, with his blunder- 
ing benevolence, is the worst enemy the factory operatives have. 
We say, that the Ten-ILours Bill would have this operation (of 
driving manufacturers to the use of a poorer and cheaper article), 
because by enhancing the cost of production, as all restrictions 
must do, it compels them to look around for some countervailing 
mode of economy, and the e:nployment of a cheaper material is 
the most easy and obvious which presents itself ;—and secondly, 
because the advance in the price of the manufactured article 
(which we have before shown would be one of the consequences 
of diminished hours of labour) would immediately produce, as it 
invariably does, a demand on the part of the great body of eus- 
tomers for a cheaper, and therefore a poorer, fabric, which could 
only be supplied by the use of a lower quality of the raw mate- 
rial. ‘These are not mere conjectural results ;—they are the pre- 
dictions of practical experience. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the results which we have shown 
as certain to ensue from the enactinent and enforcement of a 7'en- 
Hours Bill. Ut would temporari/y increase the profits of the 
manufacturer, and the relative* wages of the operative, at the 
expense of ultimate ruin to them both by the transference of the 
trade to rival countries ;—it would benefit all our competitors, 
and injure all our customers ;—it would diminish the consump- 
tion, and lower the price, of coal, oil, flour, indigo, and a host of 
other articles ;—it would rob the revenue, injure the shipping 
interest, and lower the dividends of railways and canals, and 
carriers of all kinds ;—it would stimulate the increase of popu- 
lation, while it checked the increase of that trade by which alone 
that population could be supported ;—and finally, it would ren- 
der processes unhealthy which are now harmless, and laborious 
which are now easy. 

That a proposition involving such certain and obvious results 
should have received the support of so large a number of our 
legislators in both sides of the House, is matter for much surprise 
and deep regret. We disclaim allegiance to any political party ; 
but we may be allowed to express our sorrow that so large a 
portion of the Liberal members, including two of their most dis- 
tinguished leaders, whom we have been accustomed to look upon 
as the advocates and representatives of advancing and more 
enlightened opinions, should have made so false and so backward 
astep. What may have been Lord John Russell’s motive for 
supporting Lord Ashley on the occasion we will not attempt to 
conjecture : his speech was a pretty full exposition of the mis- 
chievous and perilous tendency of the vote he was about to give. 
If, with a full knowledge of its evil consequences, he supported 
the enactment of a bad law, in order to facilitate or hasten the 
abolition of a worse, his conduct was indefensible on any prinei- 
ples of enlightened and honourable statesmanship. If, seeing 
that the Ministers were likely to be hard pressed, he could not 
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resist the temptation of putting them in a minority, and allowed 
his feelings and habits as a party leader to overcome his sense of 
duty as a patriot, and induce him to support a measure which he 
knew would be fatal to the true interests of his country, no lan- 
guage of reprobation which we should like to apply to sucha 
man would be too severe for the delinquency. If we are to 
adopt the third supposition, and assume that he was really 
ignorant of the facts of the case, or incompetent to perceive the 
glaring violation of sound principle to which he was lending the 
sanction of his respected name, we can but conclude that he is 
unfit to govern a country whose very existence depends upon the 
wisdom of her commercial policy. But when we remember that 
Lord Ashley’s proposal has been brought forward frequently be- 
fore, when the reasons for it were much stronger, and the reasons 
against it much weaker than at present, and that Lord John 
Russell has always voted against it until now,—it is diffi- 
cult to adopt even this sad and poor apology for his 
error. But whatever explanation we may receive, the mischief 
is equally deplorable. ‘The commercial and manufacturing 
classes are the mainstays in this country of Liberal political 
opinions, and have hitherto been the chief supporters of that 
party of which Lord John Russell is the recognised leader, and 
now their confidence in him has been irreparably shaken, ‘The 
lesson taught them by the division-lists of that memorable 
night (18th March last), and which most of them lay to 
heart with bitter and sorrowful reluctance, is, that for the 
defence of their interests and of the national prosperity when 
seriously menaced, they must look not to the Liberal, but to the 
Tory leaders. We trust the error may yet be acknowledged, 
and atoned for; but as matters at present stand, it is impossible 
to disguise the fact, that the course respectively taken on the 
factory question by the Ministers and the Opposition has done 
more to strengthen the hands of the former, and weaken those 
of the latter, than any occurrence for the last three years ; 
because it has shown that on some of the most vital questions 
now before the public the Ministers are right, and their 
opponents wrong, and that the Ministers are prepared to resign 
office rather than consent to ruin, for a vain shadow, the industry 
and commerce of the country. 

Of the dishonest inconsistency of those who, having committed 
one great injustice, are desirous to remedy the evil it has 
wrought by the commission of another; who, not satisfied with 
having diminished the supply of food, now seek to diminish also 
the labour which is to purchase that food ; who, at one and the 
same time, enhance the price of the commodity the labourer has 
to buy, and lower the value of the commodity he has to sell; 
and yet call themselves the labourers’ friends !—Of all this we 
need not pause to speak again. It is written in sunbeams. 

{f Lord Ashley and his partisans really wish to earn the noble 
title of the friends of humanity, their course is clear and easy. 
In place of prohibiting, by legislative enactment, long hours of 
labour, let them remove those causes which render long hours 
necessary ; and rest satisfied that no man will work twelve hours 
if he can earn a comfortable subsistence in ten; and that till 
he can do this, to forbid him to work twelve is a cruelty and a 
crime, which only men who feel themselves to be powerful, and 
believe themselves to be righteous, dare to commit. But so 
long as that Noble Lord shall leave the peasantry of his own 
county, and on his own estates, in the beastly condition in which 
they are officially proved to be, to regulate the hours and 





— : - — ~emeneroneess —— 

Now, we are quite willing to admit that the facts would be as 
our contemporary supposes—that improvements and economy in 
the process of production would be equivalent, to their extent, 
to a diminution of time. With the machinery which we now 
possess cotton goods could be produced as cheap as they were in 
1815, if we worked our mills only four or six hours a day ; and 
no doubt, comparatively slight as have been the improvements in 
agriculture, as good crops could now be produced by ten hours’ 
labour as were before the introduction of tile-draining with twelve 
hours. But this opens to our consideration a very important view 
of the subject now under public discussion. Let us ask what 
induced to these great improvements? Was it a love of ease? 
was it a desire for shorter hours? or, was it not rather that from 
time to time the pressure of an increasing population, accompa- 
nied by an increasing competition, and an ardent desire that each 
man felt to improve his own condition, that conduced to them? 
Have we ever found that improvements came before they were 
required? Improved processes have cheapened production, have 


Wa = ——————— ——— 


| extended consumption ; and, by this extended consumption alone, 


| production so as to enlarge the consumption. 


have led to the employment of our greatly increased population. 
In 1814 the bare cost of converting a pound of cotton wool into 
cotton yarn was two shillings and fourpence, and the price of a 
pound of yarn was then four shillings and fourpence ; but the 
whole quantity of cotton wool then worked up was only 470,000 
ewts. Since that time the population has increased nearly eight 
millions ; and how have we found the necessary employment for 
this additional number of people? Altogether by improved 
processes—by those inventions which have reduced the cost of 
The cost of con- 
verting a pound of cotton wool into yarn does not now exceed 


| fourpence to fivepence ; and that pound of yarn which sold in 


1814 for four shillings and fourpence is now sold for ninepence to 


tenpence. But were this all we should not prove much ; the most 





mischievously peddle with the labour of the Lancashire opera- | 


tives, who live in a state of comfort of which the Dorsetshire 
peasant dare not even dream, he can only expect to obtain 
credit for good intentions by sacrificing all pretensions to good 
Sense, 





MORE ON THE “NEW FAITH.” 

The Spectator has followed up its Conresston or roe Naw 
Parra by a very appropriate article on the “ Bigotry of Laissez 
Jaire.’ We must, however, forego a consideration of the grounds 
for this charge, in order to consider two points in the ConrEssion 
which space prevented our doing last week, of very essential 
unport to the question at issue, and to the economical condition 
of the country. 

“ Another and a very important consideration arises here. Admitting that 
a general ten-hours law would have the same kind of effects on wealth as a 
general decrease of the powers of capital and labour, it follows that a general 
increase of those powers, by means of improved processes, would have the same 
effects, if equal in degree, as a restoration of the two hours which had been cut 
off from each day’s labour. The national wealth would be the same whether we 
had twelve hours’ labour and no improved processes, or the improved processes 
and only ten hours’ labour, Thus, for example, supposing that a ten-hours law 
for agriculture had been passed before Lord Althorp induced parliament to re- 
peal the excise duty on tiles, the improved drainage which has resulted from that 
measure might long ere now have increased the productive power of capital in 
agriculture as much as it had been decreased by the ten-hours law. In that case 
the working peasantry would have gained the two hours a day, and nobody would 
have lost anything. Turning to realities, can it be doubted that the general 
powers of production have been augmented of late years, by means of improved 
processes, to an amount exceeding a sixth of the whole ?—by more, that is, than 
would have sufficed to counteruct the economical operation of a ten-hours law 
passed before the improvements began? In what, then, consists the danger (al- 
ways supposing discretion in the manner ) of shortening the hours of labour to 
no greater extent than improved processes might be expected to work in the op- 
posite direction.” 








important part of the change is that, instead of 470,C00 ewts. of 
cotton wool worked up at the former period, we last year con- 
sumed 5,231,352 ewts.—or eleven times more. Cheaper raw 
material, arising from improved processes in the culture of the 
cotton plant ; cheaper freights, from increased competition and 
improved processes in building and sailing ships ; cheaper spin- 
ning, by improved machinery ; cheaper weaving, by applying 
the human hand and head to guide and direct a power-loom, in 
place of the severe and incessant toil of driving the shuttle ; im- 
proved processes in chemistry, in bleaching, dyeing, and printing ; 
improvements in style and taste contributed by the artist ; have 
all combined to such a reduction of cost as to enable us to dispose 
of eleven times more goodsin 1843 than we did in 1814, and thus 
to employ the double number of people which by the last census 
we now find to exist in the county of Lancaster. Now this 
increased consumption and employment consequent on cheapened 
production, is not mainly a question of foreign competition ; if we 
were the sole manufacturers in the world the argument would 
still be the same. Improved processes lead to cheapness ; cheap» 
ness induces to an increased consumption ; an increased con- 
sumption secures more employment. Improved processes are, 
therefore, the chief means by which the ingenuity and capital of 
this country have provided, or are likely to provided for our 
increasing numbers. Improved processes are an element in our 
national economy, which are always bespoken beforehand by 
rising numbers, and which, when they have arrived, have seldom 
as yet been found sufficient to enable the existing labourers to 
indulge in shorter hours; but there is no denying the fact that if 
they have not much shortened the hours of labour, they have in 
every way reduced its severity. The very nature of mechanical 
improvements, is to make iron perform that which muscle had 
hitherto done; and the more perfect the machine becomes, the 
more independent it is of the human arm, requiring only the 
human head and the human eye to direct it. The Speetator 
asks :—‘ In what consists the danger (always supposing discre- 
tion in the manner) of shortening the hours of labour to no greater 
extent than improved processes might be expected to work in the 
opposite direction?” Our reply is, that the danger would con- 
sist in our making no provision for the increasing claims on the 
productive energy of the country. If processes improved fas¢er 
than those claims increased, the profits of capital would increase, 
the demand for labour consequent thereon would be greater, and 
the labourer would have the power to choose between a higher 
wage or a shorter day. But this requires no interferencegf law, 
it is simply a question of supply and demand. 

The Spectator further says of the doctrines ofthe New Faith— 


“ No professor of them can uphold the corn law without gross inconsistency or 


hypocrisy. The general purpose is, to make laws for relieving the common people 


from the evils of competition ; but the corn law circumscribes the field of employ- 


ment for capital and labour, keeps profits and wages down to the minimum, and 
is a principal cause of that suffering which the project of short time is designed 
to ulleviate. How, again,can Lord Ashley ask the millowners to consent to a 
meusure which they believe would tend to diminish their profits, when he joins in 
denying them a free choice of markets in which to dispose of their goods? Then, 
further, it is said with no little show of reason, that if a ten-hours law en« 
hanced the cost of production in manufactures by a sixth, it would turn 
the scale against us in foreign markets, and deprive England of her export 
trade: but, nevertheless, Lord Ashley helps to forbid that compensating 
diminution of the cost of production in manufactures, which would be oc. 
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casioned by the free importation of food. On the other hand, an inevitable 
effect of repealing the corn law would be to throw a large proportion of the 
abourers in agriculture out of employment altogether, and produce an extent and 
degree of misery frightful to ‘contemplate: 80 here is a job of work for the advo- 
cates of paternal government, for which the most rational and consistent of them 


agitation, or that of the Anti-League,—of the parties prominently 
engaged in the one er the other,—or of the respective modes in 


KQUALITY BY PROTECTION, OR FREE TRADE, 
Whatever may be feelings entertained towards the League 





seem as little prepared as the others.” which they are conducted ; it is impossible not to recognize, in 
It is difficult to conceive greater contradictions than we have | the great objects for which they struggle, that marked difference 


here :— The corn law circumscribes the field of employment for 
capital and labour, keeps profits and wages down to the minimum,” 
pousnaved “On the other hand, an inevitable effect of repealing the 
corn law would be to throw a large proportion of the labourersin 
agriculture out of employment altogether, and produce an extent 
and degree of misery frightful to contemplate.” Of a truth this 
New Fairn is a bewildering thing: here are two tenets of the 
most opposing character—the former apparently made for Mr 
C. Butier or Lord Howe, the latter for Lord Asutuy or Mr 
Ferranp. Ifthere be one doctrine more than another at vari- 
ance with facts, or more caleulated mischievously te excite un 

necessary alarms, it is this—that a repeal of the corn laws would 
be injurious to the labourer, oven af we for a moment adinit 
the worst consequences which the supporters of those laws 
have put forth as the result of their repeal—if we admit 
that price would he lessened g0 much as to throw land out of 
cultivation; if we admit that it would be abandoned by the 
landlord as yielding no reut; by the clergyman as yielding no 
tithe ; by the farmer as yielding no profit; if we admit all this 
for the sake of argument ; what then? Tow would the labourers 
fare? We have au example of recent date to guide us, though 
not resulting from a repeal of the corn laws, or from low prices, 
for it arose after three years of very high prices. In the report 
of the Poor-law Commissioners for 18594, we are informed that, in 
1832, in the parish of Cholesbury, in Bucks, the landlords gave 
up their rents, the farmers their tenancies, and the clergyman 
lis glebe and his tithes. What happened? The labourers 
divided the land among them, and cultivated it; and, in a 
comparatively short time, were in a thriving condition, Even 
admitting this very absurd view of the effects of repeal, there is 
little pretence to say that labourers in agricultural districts could 
be worse off than they are at present. 

But seriously, what ground is there for supposing such a 
result would take place ? On the contrary, we contend that the 
very reverse must take place. If we remove the protcetion of 
the corn law, we increase competition ; in every instance in 
which competition has yet been increased, it las been met by 
improvements in the process, by increased ingenuity and eon 
trivances, by greater energy, by an application of more eapital 
and skill, and all these have resulted inthe employment of more 
labour, in the receipt of better wages and better profits ; while 
the increased quantity produced by these improved elements 
has furnished the article cheaper to the consumer. In every 
other instance this has been the ease, and what reason have we 
to think that such would not also be the case with agrienltur 
Are we to suppose that the English yeoman would give himself 
up to dk spair and abandon his eceupation, because brought 
into open competition in our own markets, with what Lord John 
Scott designates the half fed, half clad servl of the continent ? 
No such thing. If we judye by what has already been done 
in Norfolk, in’ Lineoln, in soine parts of Northumberland, 
and in Seotland, by accidental cireumstances which have 
induced to improvement, it is enough to show of what 
the country is capable when that mduecment beeones 
general, If we are to judge even ly the yvreat spirit of 
improvement which has everywhere been visible during the last 
three years, from the mere fear of being deprived of that protec 
tion, it is enough to show what effects would result from its 
reality. The Duke of Northumberland is a friend to protection, 
but he is also a prudent man ; and we hear that he is now erect 
ing works for making tiles on a large seale, and advancing capital 
on interest to his farmers to drain their lands, The general 
effect of all improvements in production is, by employing more 
eapital and more labour, to obtain a larger proportionate quan- 
tity, which even at a lower price yields a better profit. The 
result of Lord Ducie’s experiments on his farm at Whitfield 
(Economist, Jan, 27th) sufficiently prove that agriculture is no 
exception to this general rule. The truth is, there is no part of 
the community that would be so direetly, so immediately, and so 
permanently benefited by a repeal of the corn laws, as these very 
agricultural labours ; in the first place, the inducement to agri- 
cultural improvement would create an extensive demand for 
labour in the rural distriets ; while the improvement in trade in 
the manufacturing and other Jarge towns would also tend to 
draw a portion of the labours towards them that at present press 
on those districts ; the result would be a higher rate of wages, 
and accompanied at the same time with a somewhat lower price 
of food ; or at least with a guarantee for the continuance of a 
moderate price. All this was actually experienced in 18385 and 
1856. Wheat was only 40s. per quarter, and in the committee 
of 1936, several of the witnesses (farmers) made special complaint 
that, notwithstanding the low price of grain, they were obliged to 
give higher wages than they had done some time before when wheat 
was nearly double the price. We trust, therefore, that the fears 
of our contemporary will be allayed, as to the occurrence of such 
frightful consequences, from a measure which he usually advo- 


which ultimately and certainly must determine the success of 


the former and the defeat of the latter, if indeed that ean be 


called a defeat, which will, we earnestly believe, prove the greatest 
safeguard, the best and most permanent guarantee to the pros- 
perity of agricultural pursuits. We cannot but ace that this is 
not a mere struggle between two parties or classes, as to which 
shall obtain, or which shall possess some given advantage. On : 
the one hand, it is a struggle of a class, and that the minority i 
of the country, to retain an exclusive advantage against the rest 
of the community, for its own avowed benefit. On the other 
hand, it isa strugele on the part of the community generally to 
destroy that exclusive advantage, which operates in so many ways 
prejucicially to the common weal. In Great Britain there were, 
in 1831, 961,154 families engaged in agriculture, and 2,453,041 
families otherwise engaged. ‘There were 961,134 families en- 
gaged in producing food for 2,453,041 families who are solely 
interested as consumers. The object of the one agitation is to 
retain for these producers a protection against these consumers ; 
and of the other to release the consumers from a system which re- 
stricts the quantity and raises the price of the first necessa- 
ries of life, On the one hand the consumers are leagued together, 
not to demand exclusive privileges for themselves, but only to 
demand the same privileges in regard to what they consume that 
others possess, and that they are willing others should possess 
with regard to those commodities which they produce. On the 
other hand the objects of the producers in forming their Anti- 
League against the consumers 18 thus described by the Times in 
reviewing Mr Cayley’s manifesto descriptive of those objcets :— 

“Thus, at the opening 

“* Poacoably and legally to follow that calling in which it has pleased 
Providence to place them, and to allow to others the privileges they 
enjoy themselves, are at once the desire and duty of the agricultural 
body, Iti duty alone which summons them to their present task,’ 
* How sweetly complacent! One can faney how the forty members 
of the general committee, the twe nty knights and the twenty squires, 
stroked themselves down as they heard that graceful and flattering ap 
plication of the toast, “Live and lot live.’ Ten’t it a beautiful senti- 
ment? Sotrae! Why, the very object, the very design, real, ostensi- 
ble, nominal, actual, and titular, of this society and of this trac t, is the 
very contrary of that which is here declared to be at once the desire 
and habit of the agricultural body. * Tue onsen of iis society 18 TO 
MAINTAIN PROTECTION ro Barrisn AGKICULTURRF, NOT LESS THAN AT 
PRESENT EXISTING’ in other words, not ro ALLOW TO OTHERS THE PRIVI 
LEGES THEY ENJOY THEMSELVES,’ ” 

With this great difference in the object of the struggle alto- 
gether ndepondent of the meri(s of individuals engaged in it, 
aud altogether independent of the exact mode in Which it is 
conducted, it is impossible not to foresee the result, But we may 
he told that it is taking too much for granted, to say that it is a 
confliet between a protected few struggling to maintain their 
protection, and an unprotected many seeking to reduce that hate- 
ful inequality ; we are aware that many not only faney that 
others are protected, but that protection ought to be ccialie @X- 
tended to all pursuits. We may be told that it is a conflict for 
protection to all—that it is a struggle for the maintenance of a 
principle, 

We have often contended that protection can only be either 
unjust ov useless—unjust if it applied to particular classes— 
useless if it equally applied to all; and we are glad to find that 
the Times has at length adopted this obvious principle, when it 
says, in continuation of the above extract, 

“SPECIAL Prrorre TION IS ARSOLUTELY INCOMPATIBLE WITH FQUAL AND 
GENERAL PROTECTION, No CLASS CAN BE PROTECTED, EXCEPT AT THE 
EXPENSE OF ALL THE orneERS, GIVE EQUAL PROTECTION TO ALL, AND 
VOU GIVE SPECIAL PROTECTION TO NONE.” 

Special protection can only be at “ the expense of all others ;’ 
equal protection will give “ special protection to none ;”’ if special, 
therefore, it is unjust—if equal, it 1s useless and absurd, 

But were it ever so useful or desirable to give equal protection 
to all—to elevate artificially the price of all products, so that 
though all were dear, yet the same quantity of each commanded 
in exchange as much of any other, as if all were alike cheap (for 
equal protection prectically applied could only mean this );—were 
this for any fanciful purpose ever so desirable, it must be obvious 
that in this country it 1s no longer possible. By what process 
could we raise the price of our cottons, our woollens, our hard. 
ware, and the numerous articles of manufactures which constitute 
our exports? They must be sold in foreign markets at the same 
prices as the goods coming into competition with them from all 
other countries. 

The same articles will command only the same prices for home 
use, that they do for exportation, and this price must therefore be 
the lowest natural price, determined by the open competition of the 
world, Laws made to protect such pratt must always bea 
mere dead letter, ‘To prohibit the importation of an article 
which we produce in excess, which excess is disposed of in open 
competition with the whole world, can never by any possibility 





cates. 





raise the price of that articleat home, It is beyond the power of 
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the law to protect such interests. But on the other hand the law 
is all powerful to protect and to raise the price of those commodi- 
ties which we produce in deficiency,— of which we are obliged to 
import some portion to make up the quantity required. What 

ever duty is placed on the article imported must enable the 
producer at home to command a price as much higher than the 
producers of that article abroad as the duty amounts to. Pro- 
tection, therefore, though avowedly extended to all alike, would 
Jand us in this dilemma,—those classes who produce such articles 
as we export in exchange for the luxuries, or the necessaries, or 
the raw materials, which we receive from foreign countries, would 
obtain from the rest of the community at home only the same 
price that they received abroad in the open markets, while they 


would have to pry to the producers of articles of which we are | 
anced price equal to the duty imposed on the | 


deficient an en 
quantity ee at Thus the various producers of hardware, 
cottons, and woollens, in Sheffield, Manchester, and Leeds, re- 
ceive from the farmers and landlords only the same prices that 
they do from their customers in the United States or Germany ; 
but they have to pay to the farmers and landlords a price for their 
produce as much higher as the effeetive duty which is placed on 
the produce of the farmer of foreign countries, 

It must be quite clear, therefore, that if equality be honestly 
intended to all the varied interests of the community, it cannot 
he accomplished by protection ; it eannot be accomplished by any 
attempt to clevate prices preme rally to an artificial standard; but 
it can be done, and can only be done, by allowing all alike to ré 


main at the natural rate determined by that free competition to | 


which a large portion must be exposed, and therefore to which all 
should be equally exposed, ‘That just equality of interest which 
the principle of Prorecerion cannot accomplish, Maer Trape 
alone can accomplish, 


NEW COMMERCIAL TREATY 
STATES AND THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREILN, 

A treaty has been negotiated and signed by Mr Wheaton, the 
representative of the United States at the Court of Berlin, be- 
tween his Government and Prussia, acting on the part of the 
Zollverein. On Tuesday night, in the House of Commons, Dr 
Bowring put the following question to the first Minister :— 

“Whether they had any oflicial knowledge of a treaty between the 
United States of America andthe German Zollverein, for the mutual ad- 
mission of articles at lower rates than if imported from Great Britain or 
other countries. He had been informed that a treaty had been signed 
between the representatives of the German Commercial Union and the 


Ministers of the United States, which was founded upon the principle of 


preferential duties between those two countries. Tle understood that in 
consequence of this engagement the German States would permit the 
importation of cotton wool, and other articles from the United States, free 
of duty, and reciprocal adyantages would be granted by the United States 
to imports from the states of the German Commercial Union. A’ great 
advantage would, therefore, be given to German over British manufactures ; 


and he begged to inquire whether the right hon. baronet was cognizant of 


the fact he had mentioned, which would exercise a most prejudicial effect 
upon the interests of British industry 2?” 

To which Sir Robert Peel replied that the statement was sub- 
stantially correct. The treaty had been entered inte and signed 
by the representatives of the respective C,overnments ; but it was 
not yet ratified. ‘ Ile believed that in order to give it effeet it 
had to receive the sanction of the executive Government of the 
United States, and of two-thirds of the Senate.’ [tis not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that the American Minister would enter into 
and conelude a treaty which his Government is not ready to 
ratify. 

The following extract of a letter from Berlin will best explain 
the circumstances under which this unexpected treaty has been 
concluded, and its general character :— 

“Mr Wheaton has suddenly brought a treaty toa conclusion with Prus- 
sia, on the part ofthe Zollverein In the beginning of March special mes- 
sengers were dispatched to the different states of the Union, and on their 
return with the power to Prussia to conclude the treaty, it was signed on 
the 23rd, and forwarded to England on the 25th March by Mr Fox, who 
will have already transmitted it to Washington for ratification. 

“It is supposed that the Zollverein has been stimulated to hurry on this 
measure from their having lost all hope of England accommodating her 
commercial policy to the wants and interests of foreign nations, whilst she 
does not cease to lecture Germany and other countries on the impolicy of 
acting on the very principles from which she declares that parliament will 
not allow her (ministers) to deviate. It is said that the spirited remon- 
strance of Lord Aberdeen, of which Sir Robert Peel boasted in answer to 
the Glasgow inquiries respecting the proposed iron duty, gave great 
offence ; and it probably has indirectly led to this rather untoward mani- 
festation. 

“'The feeling produced by that remonstrance was so strong that it was 
at last resolved to leave it without any answer, rather than risk a reply in 
terms which might have produced a painful impression in both countries. 
This treaty may now be eatbeed as the reply to Lord Aberdeen’s 
dispatch. 

“The Zollverein States agree to admit American tobacco at 4 dollars 
instead of the tariff rate of 54 dollars per ewt. They engage not to raise 
the duties on American rice above the rate of 2s,, to which the duty on 
rice has lately been reduced; and they engage that American cotton 
shall continue free of duty. 

“On the other hand, the United States engage to reduce the duties on 
German manufactures, that is, instead of the existing duties on linens, 
silks, and merinoes, and plate glass, they engage that the ad valorem duty 
on the German manufaetures shall not exceed 15 per cent. ; on hosiery not 
to exceed 20 per cent. ; whilst some other trifling articles are to be reduced 
to 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

“ Proof of origin to be given.in order to keep out the corresponding 


BETWEEN toe UNTTED | 


manufactures of such other countries as are unable or unwilling to mee” 
the interests of the Zollverein and of the United States, 

“So long as Prussia had the hope of England modifying or doing away 
with the corn law—so long as she could hope that England would give up 
the tone of arrogance and. selfishness which predominates in Englishmen 
—so long has Prussia abstained from recurring to the unhallowed weapons 
| afforded by differential duties. Itisto be regretted that she has at lest 

found it necessary to do so; but we must hope that good will come of it, 
| and itmay be hoped that it will afford a practical argument in favour of 

the Anti-Corn-law League, or of the adoption of a low fixed duty. To 

this the landed interest must come at last as the best and safest way of 
| protecting and securing the great advantages which they now enjoy; but 
| every day's delay will deprive England of the sympathy and support of 

foreign countries, I trust that the League will see that there is a favour- 
able opportunity of conciliating English and foreign interests without 
distinction—and that they will see that foreign countries would value 
much more any liberal commission if they found that it was made from a 
friendly feeling of mutual interest, instead of being told at every moment 
that England was induced to relax her mereantile policy solely from a view 


to her own interest, without caring for its influence on the welfare of other 
| nations,” 


| It appears, then, that the leading articlesof German manufac- 
ture are to be admitted into the United States at a duty not ex- 
| ceeding 15 per eent., while similar goods from this country are 


al 
subject to rates varying from 25 to 40, and, in some instances, 
50 per cent. An opinion seems very generally to prevail, and 
that opinion is calculated to be confirmed by what Sir Robert 

Peel stated in Parliament on Tuesday night—that if the United 

States Government ratify this treaty, it will be obliged, by exist- 
ing treaties, to extend the same privileges to this country. 

t is quite true that such a treaty docs exist, by which the 
produce of either country is entitled to be admitted into the other 
onthe most favoured terms, and that altogether unconditionally 
and without any similar equivalent being given, as may have been 
by any other country. Dut as it now stands, that treaty may be 
terminated by either party, on giving twelve months’ notice 

| thereof to the other. This treaty was originally made on the 
3rd of July, 1815, and the following is the mm referring to the 
matter :— 

“Article IL—No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the im- 
portation into the territories of his Britannic Majesty in L-urope, of any 

article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, and 
no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the 
United States of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of his 
Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe, than are or shall be payable on 
the like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any foreign 
country, nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed on 
either of the two countries, on the exportation of any articles to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty's territories in Europe, or tothe United States, respectively, 
than such as are payable on the exportation or importation of any articles, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, or of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, to or from the said territories of his 
Britannic Majesty in Europe, or to or from the said United States, which 
shall not equally extend to all other nations.” 
This was made for four years, and continued by Article 1V 
of the Convention made on the 20th of October, 1818, for ten 
years longer from that date ; and finally again continued by the 
Convention signed on the 6th of August, 1827, by Article 1, 
indefinitely,” after the expiring of the said last ten years; 
but Article IL of that Convention provides, that it shall be 
competent to either of the contracting parties to put an end to 
the Convention at any time from and after the 20th of October, 
1828, “on giving due notice of twelve wonths to the other 
contracting party, to annul and abrogate this Convention.” 
It is therefore quite clear that though such a treaty does exist, 
the United States Government has the power to terminate it by 
giving us twelve months’ notice. Whether or not they will use 
the power here referred to, it is impossible to say. We see 
nothing in the present connexion between the two countries to 
yrevent them from doing so, Our duty on their tobacco is already 
Ealue than we can collect. It is estimated that duty is not paid 
upon more than a half of the quantity imported. Our duty upon 
their cotton is also higher than is consistent with our own great 
manufacturing interests ; nor, in short, do we see any important 
_ reason connected with that treaty, as far as our imports are con- 
cerned, to prevent them from abandoning it. As far as the reei- 
procal advantages given to the ships of each country by that treaty 
are concerned, the Americans will feel perfectly secure against 
any differential duty being put on their ships in our ports, while 
they attach none to our ships in their own ports. 
As far as we can judge bs the articles named—tobacco, rice, 
and cotton wool,—as those to which the Germans are to afford 
facilities for importation from the United States, the negotiation 
would appear to result from the influence of the Southern States, 
And if for the apparently slight advantages which even that inte- 
rest can expect from the German market, the Northern Siates will 
submit to such reductions of the duties as are quoted on the arti- 
cles of manufacture named, it would prove that the Americans 
are notso much attached to their high tariff as is generally sup- 
posed. But the most striking and important fact is this,—that 
Amcrica should go to Germany to contract a treaty, in apparent 
hostility to this country, or at least, to the preference of the goods 
of another country, when we consider that there are so few ways 
| in which Germany can be useful to America compared with our 

own country. A great portion of the produce which America has 
| in excess is of the same description as that of Germany, and there- 
| fore from the very nature of the two countries their dealings never 
| can be large. 


‘ 





While, on the other hand, if ever there were-+wa_ 
countries which were calculated to be mutually setviceaBle to, 
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each other—where circumstances all combined to induce inter- 
course and to render it profitable to both—those two countries 
are the United States and Great Britain. The same language is 
common to both ; the surplus produce of each is precisely that of 
which the other is deficient ; there is not one article which we 
produce in excess that they do not require to make up their con- 
sumption ; there is not one article which they have in excess of 
which we are not deficient. It is not only the cotton, the rice, 
and the tobacco of the Southern States that we want to an im- 
mense extent, compared with what Germany can consume, but 
it is also the whole surplus agricultural produce of the Northern 
States, that could all find a profitable market here were afree in- 
tercourse established between the two countries. So obvious, 
indeed, and so important to each other, would be the advantages 
derived from such an intercourse, that it is difficult to understand 
how special interests can be found on either side sufficiently 
strong to resist such powerful dictates of national benefits. 





INFORMATION FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

It is highly gratifying to find that the conviction is daily 
gaining ground, that the best security for property, the best guar- 
antee for peace, and the surest preventative of crime,are to be 
looked for from an improvement in the intellectual condition of 
the masses of our working population. It is only a few years 
ago that many—yes, a whole influential class—held it as part of 
their political creed, that education was a dangerous thing in 
the hands of the lower orders; that it was calculated to make 
them discontented with their lot in life; to unfit them for their 
duties ; and to put a power into their hands which might be 
injurious to themselves and dangerous to society. These views 
have now all faded before the persevering efforts of the friends of 
education. The greatest bigot would now be ashamed to utter 
opinions on this subject very commonly held only ten or fifteen 
years ago. Statistics of crime prove how much education has 
done to reduce it. And the observation and experience of the 
observing and benevolent of all politics, and of all religious 
sects throughout the country, bear common testimony to the great 
good accomplished by education, in reforming the social habits 
of those in the humbler walks of life. And now the opinion is 
general, that if we even had no higher motive than self-interest, 
than economy to the State, public and private funds could not be 
so well disposed of in any other way than in providing education 
for the poor — or we would rather say, in affording them faci- 
lities to provide it for themselves : for like everything else it is 
found, that that which costs people no effort, no sacrifice to ob- 
tain, is but little appreciated. 

There is, however, a view of this case which has been greatly 
overlooked, as far as the public interests are concerned, in secur- 
ing a good education, and correct information for the working 
classes. ‘The important position which this country holds in the 
industrial and commercial world—a position essential to our ex- 
istence, as society is now framed—renders it of the first impor- 
tance that the instruments which are used in conducting those 

eat interests should be aided as muchas possible by education. 

‘here is, perhaps, nothing to which we have been more indebted 
for the advancement which we have made of late years in me- 
chanics, and in our manufactures generally, than to the intelli- 
gence and ingenuity of our working men. For be it remembered, 
that however able a conductor of an establishment may be, he 
must depend much on the practical suggestions and co-operation 
of the men under him to perfect and carry out his views. The 
great advantage, the great national benefit of an intelligent, in- 

enius, and intellectual class of men, as our mechanics particu- 
arly may now be termed, is, that they are capable of suggesting 
improvements to their employers, which could only occur to a 
man actually engaged in the work itself, and that such various 
suggestions often lay the foundation, and lead to the perfecting 
of those great inventions and improvements in our processes 
which have so distinguished this country for years past—which 
have reduced the cost of production and increased the amount of 
employment. 

Je hail therefore, with great pleasure, a fresh evidence which 
has just come under our notice, of an acknowledgment on the 
part of owners of property of the importance of seme J the 
means by which the working classes can command knowledge. 

Mr Charles Knight (a name of honourable and praiseworthy 
notoriety in the diffusion of knowledge) has been applied to by 
several extensive owners of mines and other properties, em- 
ploying great numbers of workmen in the north of England, to 
point out “ the best way of supplying the people with a good 
body of books,”—and also to advise how far it would be bene- 
ficial that a committee should be formed for the establishment 
and aid of District and Factory Libraries. From the extensive 
experience of Mr Knight—from the individual service which 
he has, for many years past, afforded to his country in this de- 
partment of literature, the opinions which he gives on this im- 
portant matter are entitled to peculiar attention. 

We have been favoured with a copy of his views on the subject, 
which we regret we cannot, for want of space, lay entirely before 
our readers. The following are extracts :— 

“1. By the zealous co-operation of a number of landed proprietors, 
owners of mines, manufacturers, and others of influence, anxious to pros 
mote the education of the people, libraries might be at once planted in 














rural i: aguas in mining villages, in factories, and amongst the population 
generally. 

“ The principle should be universally recognised that a small sum—say 
a shilling each quarter—should be puld by the subscribers to the libraries, 
and a set of regulations should be promulgated by a committee, or by in- 
fluential persons agreeing upon a general plan. 

“ Local committees having been formed in a few great centres, would 
make themselves acquainted with the wants of the population around 
them, as well as their desires for improvement; and funds might be ad- 
eee for the purchase of books, to be repaid from the subscriptions of the 
readers. 

“2. But looking at the discordant elements that interfere with any ex- 
tensive operations for the instruction of the people, I greatly doubt whe- 
ther an association or committee could be formed that would originate and 
carry forward such a plan as that proposed, so as to give a guarantee 
against loss, as a collective body. But I nevertheless think that individual 
efforts may be combined with some prospect of success. 

“3. A difficulty at present exists as to the choice of books, which 
cannot be remedied without great exertion and some risk on the part 
of those who are commercially connected with literature. A good deal 
has been done during the last ten or fifteen years to meet the growing 
demand for information ; but much yet remains to be done. 

“4, With reference to the subjects of books for such libraries, I have no 
hesitation in stating my belief that there should be no attempt at exclu- 
siveness ; that books should not be made for the poor; that we should not 
take up the most false and dangerous opinion that the understandings of 
the poor should be written down to. The instant such a plan is suspected 
there is an end to confidence, and to the consequent power of doing good. 
Nor should mere didactic instruction only be attempted. A taste for 
reading has to be first induced, and the recreation of cheerful and amusing 
reading should be offered in connexion with what is solid and serious. 
The small leisure of the labouring population should be regarded in any 
plan for their mental improvement. = . - 

“6. Whatever exertions may be made by those of great influence, who 
in such a matter can direct the opinions of large bodies of the people de- 
pendent upon, or connected with them, I rely mainly upon the desire of 
the people themselves to have access to books pre-eminently cheap, and 
promising to be entertaining as well as useful. Itis not to be expected 
that many persons of limited means will individually expend a shilling 
a week in the purchase of any books; but the principle of association 
might be most beneficially employed in forming libraries for ail readers. 
The middle classes have their book societies in every town and village ; 
and by an annual subscription of one guinea, thousand of individuals, co- 
operating to the extent of twenty or thirty in one society, have a com- 
mand over the perusal, in regular circulation, of the most attractive pub- 
lications of the literature of the day. Why should not this principle be 
applied to the cottage inhabitants of a village, the workmen in a factory, 
the assistants in warehouses and retail establishments, even to the servants 
in large families?” 

Mr Knight then proceeds to detail a plan for publishing a 
series of useful books, in a cheap form, for the use of such libra. 
ries, of a description which could not fail to effect much good. 





THE OPERATION OF THE NEW TIMBER DUTIES. 

We have found that a very general impression prevails that no 
reduction in the price of foreign timber has occurred as a con- 
sequence of the reduction of duty which took place in 1842 and 
1845. We have even met with some men of influence in political 
circles who, following that impression, have brought this case 
forward as an example of a principle for which some contend 
that the consumer at home is often not so much benefited by the 
reduction of a duty as the producer abroad. It is contended by 
such that a reduction of duty here is met by an increased price 
abroad. This may in some cases occur to a certain extent as 
a first effect. The anticipation of a larger demand here will of 
itself have the effect, in the first instance, of somewhat increas- 
ing the price; but the immediate influence of this increased price 
is to bring forward a larger quantity, which again tends to reduce 
it to that rate at which it can be profitably produced. If the 
consumption of an article be so much increased by the reduction 
of a duty that the quantity required cannot be produced but at 
a greater cost, or by bringing it from a greater distance, then, 
no doubt, part of the diminished duty will go in an enhanced first 
cost, to procure the whole quantity required at the reduced price. 
The practical effect, however, is more frequently to reduce the 
price to the consumer even more than the reduction of the duty 
—for the increased consumption, and frequently even the anti- 
cipation of it, tends so much to stimulate supply for a larger 
market, and thus to increase competition among producers, that 
we find the larger the market the cheaper is the comparative rate 
at which it is supplied. 

So far from timber having been an exception to this rule, it 
furnishes a striking evidence of the accuracy of the principle. 

The old duty on Baltic timber was 56s. 6d. per load, whieh 
was reduced in October, 1842, to 30s. and 5 per cent., or 31s. 6d., 
and in October, 1843, to 25s. and 5 per cent.,or 26s. 3d. per load “ 
the duty on Canada timber being reduced during the same period 
from 10s. to 1s. per load. 

The following are the prices at the following dates : in Decem- 
ber, 1841, before the alteration was expected; in December, 
1842, after the first reduction was made ; and in December, 1843, 
when the whole reduction had taken place :— 


ee ow. Custee Red Fine Due 

Ce a 6: &i« & &. s. a, s. d. 

Dec. 1841. . 512 6 216 6 ‘ 417 6 10 6 
Dec. 1842. . 412 6 lll 6 312 6 1 0 
Dee. 1843. 40 0 1 6 6 , 37 6 1 0 


Thus we find in Baltic timber a reduction in price of 1/, 12s. 6d. 
per load, whilst the duty has been reduced only IJ. 10s., and in 
Canada timber we have a reduction of price of 1/, 10s. per load, 
while the duty has been reduced only 9s, 6d, 
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The great reduction in the price of Canada timber arose from 
the fact, that the anticipated increased consumption conse- 
quent on the diminished duty so much stimulated shipments, as 
to bring upon the market a much greater quantity than the redue- 
tion warranted—which having proved extremely unprofitable 
to the parties engaged in these transactions, the probability is 
that the supply will be lessened, and the price find its level. 

The consumption in 1842 and 1843 was as follows :— 

BALTIC TIMBER, COLONIAL TIMBER, 
1842 107,034 loads. ‘ 416,478 loads. 
1843 : 121,69] os 606,691 *” 

As the lowest duty on Baltic timber came into operation only 
in October, there was little time during the remainder of the 
year to test the effect of the lower price on consumption—and 
especially as it was accompanied by so unusually large a supply 
of colonial timber. 

The reduction in price is not quite so great in deals ; and this 
arises from the fact that though the reduction of duty is no- 
minally the same, yet from the altered mode of measuring them, 
it is not practically so great, which rather confirms the principle 
than otherwise. 


WEEKLY COST OF PROTECTION TO SUGAR AND 
WHEAT, 
(For the principles on which these calculations are framed see the 
Economist of the 16th March.) 

Sucar.—Since last week the relative prices of Porto Rico and 
Jamaica Muscovado sugars have continued exactly the same ; 
and therefore the difference of the cost of our weekly consumption 
of 77,792 ewts. above what the same would be on the continent, 
aud paying the same amount of duty to the state that our colonial 
sugar does, amounts to 70,005/, for the whole country, and to 
§,833/. for the metropolis alone, to be added to the respective 
balances of Jast week. 

Wueat.—The price of English wheat is a shade lower this 
week; but that of foreign wheat is also somewhat cheaper, and 
the difference is not changed. 

It follows, therefore, that the difference of the cost of bread 
consumed during the last week, compared with what the same 
would cost on the continent, has been 288,460/. more for the 
whole country, and 24,0382. for the metropolis, to be added to 
the respective balances of last week. The account will now 
stand thus :— 

FOR THE WHOLE KINGDOM, 
: . £6,435,409 
‘ 70,003 
288,460 


Balance from last week 

Extra cost of sugar this week 

Ditto of bread 

Total extra cost from January Ist to this day —£6,793,872 
FOR THE METROPOLIS ALONE. 

Balance from last week 


Extra cost of sugar this week 
Ditto of bread 


£977,945 
. 5,833 
‘ 24,038 


Total extra cost from January Ist tothis day £1,007,816 
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HWOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 22. 

Their lordships sat for about half an hour, and were mainly oceupied 
in routine business. 

Tuesday, Api id 23. 

Tue Corn Laws were brought under discussion for a short time to- 
night, on the Earl of Yarborough presenting a number of petitions from 
protection societies against any further alteration in the corn laws, by 

The Earl of Rapyor; his lordship appealed to the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Duke of Buckingham whether they concurred in the 
opinions put forth by Mr Cayley, in his late pamphlet, entitled Reasons 


Sor the Formation of the Central Society for the Protection of Agriculture? 


“ He wished to ascertain the fact, as he considered the pamphlet one of 
the most discreditable publications that ever issued from the press. As to 
the arguments, they were of the very kind that he should wish to see 
stated by those on that side; but what he complained of was the dis- 
honesty with which many statements were made in it. The pamphlet 
pretended to quote Adam Smith. He did not compare all the quotations 
with the original work; but in every case which he had examined he 
found a mis-quotation had been given. For instance, in the course of the 
pamphlet the navigation laws were alluded to, Now anybody who read 
Adam Smith knew that he praised those laws as having answered their 
purpose, as an exception to restrictive laws generally. But this pamphiet 
actually quoted Adam Smith assaying the navigation laws were wise laws. 
The noble lord quoted another passage from Adam Smith, to show that 
words had been inserted that changed the meaning of that author. He 
had said that the arguments of this pamphlet were miserably weak Here 
wasaspecimen. After alleging that 54s. was the lowest price at which 
corn could be sold here to remunerate the grower, it asserted that the low 
price of corn in 1830, and the three or four years before, was the cause of 
the agricultural distress and of the incendiarism. Now in those years corn 
was never so low as 54s. the quarter. The average price was 62s. In fact 
during that period it was higher than the five years before and the five 
subsequent. He wished to ask his noble friend whether he justified such 
® proceeding as printing pamphlets full of mis-quotations under the re- 
epsctable sanction of his name ?”’ 


The Duke of Rioumorn was opposed to the asking of stich questions, 











However, he would say he thought this pamphlet a remarkably good 
one, or his noble friend would not have found fault with it. Most of 
their lordships were well acquainted with Mr Cayley, the author, who 
was known and respected by all parties. It must be recollected that his 
noble friend had Jately taken the chair at Covent Garden; he had be- 
come a great actor in the Anti-Corn-law League concerns (a laugh) 3 
and he seems to be so hurried away by his zeal that he brought forward 
arguments on petitions which he thought would be much better re- 
served for a distinct debate. He had often said, and he repeated, that 
he should never leave the protection society until they got rid of one of 
the most unconstitutional bodies that was ever got together in this 
country—the Anti-Corn-law League. He said the farmers would never 
have assembled under the sanction of protection societies if the Anti- 
Corn-law League had not boasted, in all their pamphlets and meetings, 
that the tenant farmers wished for the repeal of the corn laws. The 
farmers felt bound to come forward with a denial of that assertion. 

The duke declined answering the specific question put to him, and 
the subject dropped. 

Resrricrion or Lanour.—Facrory Bitt.—Lord Hatnertoy pre- 
sented a petition from eighty firms of South Staffordshire, chiefly en- 
gaged in the iron trade, against interference with labour. These firms 
employed from 100 men each to 5,000 and 6,000, and no men, he said, 
were better qualified, from education, character, and experience, to form 
a correet estimate of such a measure as a ten-hours bill. He had no 
doubt, he added, that this petition spoke the general sentiments of the 
working men in that district. His lordship deprecated legislation, and 
said that if working men wished to work for ten hours only, they could 
combine to do so without the aid of any new law:— 

“Ifthe working men wished for this change, why not combine to work 
but ten hours? Such an object would be perfectly legitimate, as the com- 
bination laws were repealed. Such a proceeding would have this advan- 
tage, that when the supposed exigency ceased the evil would cease; 
whereas if neither the starvation of their families nor competition abroad 
could put an end to the ten-hours bill, the conditiou of the working men 
must be pitiable indeed. If they could now obtain the object of their 
wishes, his firm conviction was they would be the first to call for the repeal 
of such a law.” 

Lord Brovcuam followed in the same strain, deprecating interference 
with labour ;— 

“ A feeling,” he said, “most respectable in its origin—one which did 
great honour to the hearts, if not to the reflective powers, of those who 
harboured it—had induced some persons to endeavour to compel the people 
not to work more than a certain number of hours. That that feeling 
existed among the working classes he did not deny; but he had every 
reason to believe, because he was in possession of facts to bear him ont, 
that the working men were labouring under a gross delusion. He was in 
communication with the working people themselves, and what they and 
they who represented them stated to be their demand was, ten hours’ work 
and twelve hours’ wages. The ten-hours bill, as it was called, was for the 
express purpose of preventing the working men using as they pleased that 
which was their only property—their own manual labour; and if he were 
put to an election whether he should interfere with the capitalist or 
labourer, he should prefer fixing a minimum of wages to a maximum of 
labour, which just in proportion as it succeeded must prove detrimental to 
the labouring poor.” 

Lord Freversuam followed, saying :— 

“That the point was brought under the notice of the working men, who 
on seyeral oceasions had come to an unanimous resolution that they were 
perfectly prepared to allow ‘ wages to find their own level.’ They also de- 
clared that it was their conviction that if asked only to work ten hours 
they could do as much work as they now did in twelve. He did believe 
that to be the ease. He did believe that the men were frequently so over- 
worked that it was utterly impossible to go on with the energy and vigou 
which they otherwise might.” 

Dissenters’ Cuarets Bitt.—The Lorn Cuancettor gave notice 
that he would move the second reading of the dissenters’ chapels bill on 
Friday (last night), and take the discussion on it on going into com- 
mittee. 

Exerusion or Roman Carnotics rrom Jurirs.— The Marquis of 
NorMANny raised some discussion on the subject of the exclusion of 
Catholics from a jury in Ireland, in which Lord Wharncliffe, the Mar- 
quis of Clanriearde, and Lord Campbell, took part. ‘The answer of 
Lord Wharncliffe, that they were not excluded because they were 
Catholics, gave satisfaction to Lord Normanby.—The other business 
was routine. —Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 22. 

During the first part of the evening Sir R. Peet, in answer to Mr 
Borthwick, said that the general instructions to our naval officers off 
the coast of Spain were, to extend protection to the lives and property 
of British subjects, but not to interfere in the domestic quarrels of that 
distracted country. ‘The consul at Alieant, he said, had reported that 
many Spanish refugees had been refused to be taken on board the Scoug 
vessel of war, but without mentioning names; and in the report from 
Captain Drummond, there was ao mention of the specific application o 
the unhappy Bonet, as specially reported in the newspapers. Sir 
Robert took the opportunity of expressing his strong disgust at the 
sanguinary warfare waged between the contending factions in Spain, 
and the wholesale massacres which took place. This statement of 
opinion was received with loud marks of approbation from both sides of 
the house. 

Among the petitions presented was one by Mr Warburton, from Ire- 
land, praying that the house would pass a bill to employ the petitioner, 
ten or twelve hours a day, at such wages as the house in its wisdom 
might think fit, The presentation of this petition gave rise to 
“laughter.” 

Tur New Facrortes Birt.—The first order of the day was the 
second reading of this bill, Sir J. Granam proposed to the house to 
take at once and debate the main question of it on going into committees 
but Mr TI, Dexcomse contended that the only propet way of dealing 
with this bill would be to refer it to @ select committee, The working 
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classes had been induced, in large numbers, to say that they were 
favourable to a ten-hours bill, even although it should be accompanied 
by a reduction of wages, but the fact was that they did not believe that 
the reduction of time would involve a reduction of wages ; and there 
ought to be a fair examination of workpeople and masters, that it might 
be seen which party were right. The house was at present but too 
much disposed to listen to the masters against the workpeople. Lord 
Ashley, by agreeing to his present course, had surrendered the whole 
ease. The noble lord now merely proposed to take a flying shot at the 
bill when it was leaving the house, after the third reading; and if that 
shot missed, the bill would be gone before he could fire a second barrel. 
Such conduct would cause a want of confidence in his lordship among 
those whose interests he professed to represent :— 

“ The noble lord had got that opportunity, but had not availed himself 
of it. This was the time for discussing the principle of adult labour. The 
operatives would say that we had been trifling with their interest—that 
the whole thing was a delusion. He did not think that there was the 
slightest chance of the noble lord the member for Dorsetshire carrying his 
amendment on any future day. No good would result unless the right 
hon. baronet consented to a select committee up stairs, for the purpose of 
having evidence on the subject. Such a course would be most satisfactory 
to the working classes.” 

The honourable member gave notice that on the motion for going 
into committee on the factories regulation bill he should move that the 
bill be referred to a select committee. 

Lord Asutey retorted that the operatives were as good judges of the 
matter as Mr T. Duncombe, and would exercise their judgment with 
ten times more justice and candour. He read an extract from a letter 
which had been addressed to him by the short-time committee of Lan- 
cashire, in which they declared that all of them approved of the course 
which he intended to adopt with respect to the bill. 

Mr Roesuck gave notice that, on going into committee on the bill, 
he will move a resolution that it is not expedient for the legislature to 
interfere with the labour of adult persons. 

After some discussion the Sreaxer intimated that on Friday next, 
when the bill is to go into committee, Mr T, Duncombe’s motion will 
be taken first, and will be put in the form of a proposition, that 
the order for going into committee of the whole house be dis 
charged, in order that the question be put of referring the bill toa 
select committee, with the view of receiving evidence as to what 
will be the effect on wages of the limitation to ten hours. When that 
has been disposed of it will be competent for Mr Roebuck, or any other 
member, to propose any motion relevant to the subject. 

The bill was then read a second time, and on the question that it be 
committed, 

Mr Rogsuwcx rose and said he had an important question to put to 
Mr Ferrand. He was reported to have alleged that a minister of ‘the 
crown had used the influence of his office to induce a servant of the 
government, an assistant poor-law commissioner, to make a false report 
to the house for the express purpose of crushing a member of it. He 
asked on what authority this grave charge was made ? 

Mr Ferranp complained of want of courtesy in not being informed 
that this question was to be put. The charge which he had made was 
founded on his old grievance of Mr Mott, the Keighley union, and the 
conduct of Sir J. Graham, “ who had taken steps to procure a false 
report” from Mr Mott, and drew it out of his box on the table for the 
purpose of “crushing me in this house.” ‘To these words he said he 
adhered. 

A very lively personal altercation ensued, in the course of which Mr 
Ferrand used hostile language towards Mr Roebuck, which the Speaker 
obliged him to retract; and the confusion iato which the house had 
been thrown was considerably increased by Mr Hume rising in his 
place and observing that it was reported also to have been stated by Mr 
Ferrand, that Sir J. Graham had used his official influence with the 
chairman of the Nottingham election committee to warp his decision 
respecting that election—that that gentleman in fact (Mr Hogg) had 
been induced by a cabinet minister to perjure himself. 

Eventually, on the suggestion of Sir J. Graham, it was thought best 
to give Mr Ferrand a day's time to consider, so that he might be able to 
come down to the house and repeat, and, if he could, justify his charges. 
This was agreed to. 

Lord J. Russrrt thought the precise words used by Mr Ferrand 
were of little consequence: the question was whether it had been in 
substance truly imputed to Mr Hogg that he had betrayed his duty as 
chairman of an election committee, and whether it was in substance 
truly imputed to a minister of the crown that he had made a dishonest 
use of his official authority. 

Sir R. Peet, in reference to a report of his having said something 
about a conflict between christianity and the government on the factory 
bill, denied altogether that he had ever said anything of the kind: what 
he had said on the occasion when he was supposed to have uttered this 
passage was, that he believed the further reflection of members was likely 
to increase the numbers of those who would support the view of 
government. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Tue Eccresiasticat Courts Birx.—Dr Nicuorr moved the second 
reading of the ecclesiastical courts bill, passed by the House of Lords. 
He gave a short history of the fate of former bills, and explained that 
the present measure proposed to abolish all peculiar jurisdictions, thereby 
getting rid of about three hundred courts; but to retain the diocesan 
courts, and to treat every place and every benefice as within the arch- 
deaconry, diocese, and province of its actual locality; to take away 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in matters of tithe and defamation; to make 
certain provisions for the introduction of viva voce evidence and trial by 
jury ; and to invest the ecclesiastical judges with powers of enforcing 
their own judgments. The bill proposed also to give compensations, 
assessable by the treasury, to those officers whose emoluments should 
have been taken away or greatly reduced by these changes. 

Sir G. Grey severely reprobated the measure, and expressed his 
astonishment that Dr Nicholl, who, last year, had so ably pleaded for 
the abolition of the diocesan courts, should now propose this inadequate 
reform, and perpetuate thirty-five ecclesiastical courts, condemned by 














the ecclesiastical commission and by public opinion. The bill would 
actually perpetuate these nuisances, instead of preparing the way for 
their abrogation at a future period. The right honourable baronet went 
into considerable detail, in order to show that ‘the retention of these 
diocesan courts not only caused an essential difference in the principle 
of the present bill from that of last year, but that the evils involved in 
the continuance of their jurisdiction would more than counterbalance 
any good which the present measure confessedly contained. Why did 
not ministers honestly confess the truth that there were interests out of 
doors to which they had succumbed? For himself, if the bill were to 
pass, he would give up all hope of ever seeing any further ecclesiastical 
reform; and on that ground he felt himself justified in moving, as an 
amendment, that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

Sir R. H. Ixeuis attempted to vindicate the ecclesiastical courts 
from the censure cast upon them,—Lord R. Grosvenor said he had 
opposed last year’s measure, and he would oppose this. 

Sir J. Granamacknowledged that he preferred the bill of last session 
to the present one; and did contemplate “ ulterior changes,” as a 
consequence of the present measure, But experience showed them 
that the bill contained as much of salutary change as could with safety 
be carried at present. He pointed out what the bill really proposed to 
effect, contending that it was a great improvement of the actual state of 
things, and that it involved no violation of principle, nor any derogation 
of the honour of the government, while its passing would be highly 
conducive to the interests of the country. 

Lord J. Russert. said that the bill was opposed to the recorded 
opinions of all the highest authorities on such a subject—of Lords Ten- 
terden, Lyndhurst, Campbell—of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London—of Dr Lushington and Sir John Nicholl; while 
all that could be urged in favour of the retention of the diocesan courts 
were the opinions of certain anonymous persons. Unless the bill were 
materially altered in committee, he should resist it, as it contained little 
to compensate the evils it perpetuated. 

Colonel Srsruoxr thought that it ill beeame Lord J. Russell to assail 
that church whose child, in fact, he was, for he was bred, fed, and 
educated upon its spoliations. 

Dr Elphinstone and Mr Watson supported the amendment. Ona 
division their appeared—for the amendment, 89; against it, 158: 
majority, 69. On the question that the bill be read a second time, 
Mr T. Duncomse twitted Sir R. Peel on giving up last year’s measure 
which he had called God to witness was an honest one. Therefore, 
said Mr D., this measure which so much differs from that of last year 
must be a dishonest one. 

Sir R. Pre. acknowledged that last year’s measure was the one 
which he wished carried, but “a combination of vested interests ” 
prevented it from being so, and he was now reduc ed to the alternative 
of attempting no reform whatever, or only as much as he could hope to 
accomplish. He preferred the latter alternative. 

After a few words from Mr C. Buller, and a reply from Dr Nicholl, 
the bill was read a second time. 

County Courts Biuu..—Sir J. Granam then proposed that the 
county courts bill should pass through committee pro formd, in order to 
introduce some alterations, with the view that it should proceed here- 
after pari passu with the superior courts common law bill. After some 
discussion this was adopted. 

Irish Reorsrration Bitt.—In answer to Lord J. Russell, it was 
stated that the Irish registration bill would not come on till after the 
6th of May.— Adjourned, 

Tuesday, April 23. 

Treaty BerwEEN tHE Unrren States anp Germany. —Sir R. Peer, 
in answer to a question put by Dr Bowring, stated that a treaty had 
been signed between Prussia, on the part of the Zollverein and the 
United States, for the mutual admission of articles at rates lower than 
if imported from Great Britain or other countries, But though signed, 
the treaty was not yet ratified; and as two-thirds of the senate of the 
United States were presumed to be opposed to it, the result could not 
at present be anticipated. 

Mr Lavovcnenre pointed out that by treaty the manufactures of this 
country should be imported on the same conditions as those of the most 
favoured nations. 

Sir R. Prev said that the attention of the government had been 
called to this; but as the treaty between the United States and Ger- 
many had not yet been ratified, he would not say anything more at 
present, 

Mr Ferranp ann uts Cuarces.—The house, which was very full 
in anticipation of this gentleman’s explanation of the very serious 
charges which he had brought against Sir J. Graham and Mr Hogg, 
had its impatience gratified, there being matters connected with privi- 
lege, by the Speaker calling on Mr Ierranp, who, however, after 
raising great expectation by commencing in a loud, sonorous, deter- 
mined tone of voice, as if he were prepared for a long speech, raised 
long-continued shouts of laughter by his sudden conclusion and preci- 
pitate retirement from the house. It was long before the laughter and 
the derisive cheering subsided, breaking out from time to time on both 
sides, and defying all calls to order. He spoke precisely as follows :— 

“JT have during this morning minutely examined into all the speeches 
which I made in the manufacturing districts during the Easter recess, and 
which have been published in the Times newspaper. I have paid parti- 
cular attention to the leading articles of the 7imes, in which are certain 
extracts from speeches of mine, which were said to bear on the right 
honourable the secretary of state for the home department, and the 
learned member for Beverley. Jt is not my intention to retract one c Ag 
which I used in those speeches, nor to extenuate or explain away a single sen- 
tence. When I made use of the language, I asserted the sacred preroga- 
tive of a free-born Englishman, and I expressed my opinion upon the 
public conduct of two public officers. Sir, I defy this house to deprive me 
of that privilege. The opinion which I formed of the conduct of these two 
public officers is supported by the public press of the country, and is backed 
by public opinion. But if, in making use of those expressions, I have in 
any way wounded the personal honour of any member of this house (here 
the honourable member was interrupted by load ironical cheers) —Sir, the 
party spirit and unmanly bearing which was exhibited towards me last 
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night, and which has burst forth at this instant, should remind those 
honourable gentlemen—and I am sure 1 shall be backed with the feeling 
of Englishmen at large—that this house is the last tribunal for them to 
appeal to.” 

Here the honourable gentleman paused, took up his hat, walked de- 
liberately from his scat, and bowing to the Speaker, left the house. Sir 
J. Graham, who had not observed the movement, rose to reply to the 
honourable gentleman, but as he was laying his hat on the table a loud 
burst of uproarious mirth broke from all parts of the house, and, on the 
right honourable baronet turning round and ascertaining the cause, he 
heartily joined in the laughter and resumed his seat. The laughter and 
confusion continued for some time, and it was again and again renewed, 
as Mr Borthwick (who had a notice of motion standing on the paper) 
attempted to address the house. 

At last order Seing in some measure restored, a contention arose be- 
tween Mr Borthwick, Mr Roebuck, Mr D' Israeli, and others, as to who 
should address the house. At last, the general call being in favour of 

Mr Hoag, he rose, and said he claimed not the protection but the 
justice of the house. In this respect he had a stronger claim even than 
Sir James Graham; for, though he, as a minister of the crown, had a 
right to protection, still Mr Hogg thought that, acting as he did, as the 
sworn servant of the house, and assailed in that capacity, it devolved on 
the house to investigate the allegation made against him, and either to 
visit him with merited punishment or to pass a resolution declaring the 
accusation false and calumnious. He then read that portion of Mr Fer- 
rand’s reported speech which contains the charge, and pointed out that 
it was no question of a difference of opinion as to whether his law were 
right or wrong, but the distinct allegation that he was actuated by im- 
pure motives, ‘Those more conversant with the usages of the house 
might suggest what course should be adopted for vindicating his ho- 
nour, and stigmatizing those who had cast upon him so foul an imputa- 
tion. Ina public journal of that morning ( Times ), there was contained 
a base insinuation, as false as the other. It was, that while he was act- 
ing as chairman of the Nottingham election committee, he had asked 
for some official appointment. ‘lo this he gave a reiterated and empha- 
tic denial, and sat down amid great cheering from all parts of the house. 

Sir J. Granam intimated, that the manner in which Mr Ferrand 
had fled—literally running away from both his accusations, disposed him 
to leave the matter where it was. But as the honour of members, all 
of whom were regarded as “ honourable,” was in the hands of the house, 
it was for it to determine what course it should adopt. 

Sir R. Peet said that it was a matter of choice for the house either 
to treat the matter with ridicule or seriously. If the latter, then he 
suggested that they should adjourn the debate, in order to afford time 
to look into precedents ; for they might incautiously establish one which 
might hereafter be abused by the power of a majority. At present he 
apprehended they were all pretty unanimous, and for himself he thought 
the whole affair had no parallel since the day when the conjuror adver- 
tised that he would compress himself into a quart bottle, and at the ap- 
pointed time suddenly disappeared ! 

Lord J. Russexwy said, that as Mr Ferrand had neither withdrawn 
nor retracted his accusations, and had fled from their proof, it was im- 
portant to determine what course should be adopted. As Mr Hogg 
had claimed the protection of the house, he, for one, was quite prepared 
to vote for a resolution, declaring the charge against him to be false and 
salumnious. ‘The case, as respected Sir J. Graham, would differ in 
point of form, as he had not claimed the protection of the house. 
they left the matter where it now was, they would be liable to the im- 
putation of being indifferent to their character i 
country. 

Lord Srantey concurred in opinion that the debate should be ad- 
journed, for there was no precedent to such a case. ‘There was not an 
individual member who did not believe, not merely in the utter ground- 
lessness of the charges, but that Mr Ferrand knew, when he made them, 
that they were utterly incapable of proof. He came down with an air 
of boldness, as if he were about to substantiate his charges, and at the 
first breaking out of natural indignation, declared that he would not 
submit to the jurisdiction of the house, or retract his gross and libellous 
imputations. ‘The matter was in the hands of the house, and did not 
depend on the fact that any one member had claimed its protection. 
Time should be taken for reflection as to the course to be pursued. 

The Speaker, who was appealed to, advised all discussion to be 
dropped, and that the course pursued in Mr O'Connell's case should be 
adopted, which was to read the accusation, and Mr Ferrand’s admission 
of it, at the table of the house, and then to proceed according to plea- 
sure, 

After some remarks from 
debate was adjourned. 

Tue Convocation or tHE Cuurcu.—Mr Borruwick then moved an 
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Mr Bracxstoxe and other members, the 








If | 


address to her Majesty, praying that measures might be taken to restore | 


the convocation to the church, but while he was speaking, there being 
only twenty members present, the house was counted out. 
Wednesday, April 24. 

The house very shortly after its meeting this night for the third time, 
had its attention directed to those matters in which are concerned 

Mr Ferraxp, the Home Secretary, and Mr Hoag, by Sir J Gra- 
HAM rising to introduce this matter, which is now called “a case of pri- 
vilege,” and he moved that the passages in the speeches of Mr Ferrand, 
containing the two charges against the Home Secretary (himself) and 


Mr Hogg, should be read by the clerk at the table. 


This having been done, the Srraker ingnired if the member for | 


Knaresborough was in his place? No answer having been returned, 
Sir R. Peer rose to tender his respectful advice to the house, as to 
the course which should be adopted. He referred to the three cases in 
recent times, analogous to the present one—that of the complaint of 
Lord Maidstone against Mr O'Connell, of Mr Sheil against Mr Hill, 
in the case of “ Who’s the traitor?” and that of Mr Blackstone, who, 
when he was chairman of an election committee, was accused of corrup- 
tion. The result of his consideration was, that the house should proceed 
with a strict adherence to all established formalities. Mr Ferrand had 
admitted the correctness of the report of his speeches containing the 
charges ; but strict justice required that no advantage should be taken 


ofthese admissions. He would give him the opportunity of once more 
unreservedly acknowledging or denying the accuracy of his reported 
charges ; and if he admitted their accuracy, to allow him the privilege 
of attempting their proof before a select committee. He would, there- 
fore, move that the complaint be taken into consideration on Friday 
next; and if that were affirmed, to follow it with another—that Mr 
Ferrand be required to attend in his place on that oceasion, 

Lord J. Russe.. approved of this course. 

Mr Frencn protested against it. 

Mr 'T. Duxcomer did not approve of any roundabout method of pro- 
cedure. Why not appoint a committee at once? Had he been placed 
in Mr Ferrand’s position, he would have demurred to the right of any 
member to question him as to what he had said elsewhere. But if Mr 
Ferrand could not sustain his accusations, the more manly course would 
have been to acknowledge his error. 

Mr D'Israeri next rose, and made a speech, the points and the man- 
ner of which told on the house, and kept members in fits of laughter, 
intermixed with much cheering. As a member of the Nottingham 
election committee he bore testimony to the fairness of Mr Hogg as its 
chairman. But he thought that the course which Mr Hogg should 
have adopted, should have been to select a gentleman of good 
temper and fairness to communicate with Mr Ferrand on the subject 
of his allegation against him, and thus obtain gentlemanly satis- 
faction. ‘This did not necessarily imply a resort to Wimbledon common 
and pistols, for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the result was 
otherwise. Mr Ferrand had not received fair play, for Mr Roebuck, 
without providing that “golden bridge” which the social spirit allows 
to all who may have made an intemperate speech, and acting in his volun- 
tary capacity of “ public accuser,” introduced the subject without the 
courtesy of a previous notice. Proceeding to defend Mr Ferrand, the 
honourable member for Shrewsbury got somewhat hard and personal on 
several members in the ministry and on the ministerial side. 


“| have heard charges made in this house of a grave character,” he said, 
“graver charges than any which have been‘made by the honourable mem- 
ber for Knaresborough. I heard a charge last session made by a man of 
great ability and great station—the leading member of this house (hear, 
liear)—against an honourable member opposite with making speeches 
which stimulated to assassination. (Hear, hear.) I should like to know 
how honourable gentlemen could approve of, or perfectly justify the right 
honourable gentleman in making those observations? (Hear, hear.) But 
you did not howl at or hoot down the right honourable gentleman. 
(Cheers.) On the contrary, you stamped the accusation in a manner 
which reflected very little credit upon your spirit. (Hear, op But in 
this instance, because an honourable gentleman comes forward who is per- 
sonally obnoxious to you, and with whom I myself have no sympathy—for 
I entirely disapprove of the spirit which he has taken up, and which ani- 
mates his remarks—but because he is not backed by a great party, the 
moment he got up a cry was raised against him, and he is baited. (Hear, 
hear.) I say he is goaded. (Hear, hear.) Gentleman after gentleman rose 
and asked the honourable member, ‘did you state this?’ I say that if 
the honourable member had had the common courtesy of society exercised 
towards him, he would have had an opportunity of extricating himself 
from his very painful position. But he did not receive that courtesy which 
is granted to every person who enters as a member into this house. (Hear.) 
It is said that the honourable gentleman (Mr Ferrand) has flown from this 
tribunal. I must say I am not surprised that he did not select a tribunal 
of this description. I have only spoken to the honourable gertleman once 
on this subject, and that was when I passed him yesterday in this house ; 
and I then remarked to hinn that I thought he had a bad case, and a worse 
tribunal. (Laughter.) But the honourable gentleman did not fly from the 
question, but he demurred to the tribunal, by which I understood him to 
mean that he was not in a position to enter into any explanations with the 
house, but only with the individuals whom he had offended. He demurred 
to the tribunal, and did not consider that this quarrel would be made the 
quarrel of the House of Commons, or that the House of Commons would 
consider itself to be a court of honour. (Hear, hear.) The practical question 
for us to consider is, whether we are not establishing a most dangerous 
precedent in converting ourselves into a court of honour, and taking up 
every question between individual members of the house? Between the 
honourable member for Knaresborough and the honourable and learned 
member for Beverley there was a clear course, which, if adopted, might 
have led to a satisfactory conclusion. Between the honourable member 
for Knaresborough and th2 right honourable baronet (Sir James Graham), 
the question was totally of a different character. I have heard the hon- 
ourable member for Knaresborough, on several occasions, enter into the 
great Mott question and the Keighley union: and I have heard the right 
honourable gentleman, the secretary of state for the home department, 
answer him; and the right honourable gentleman at the head of the go- 
verument has also discussed the question with the honourable gentleman ; 
but I honestly and frankly declare that I never could depict to myself any 
one clear idea of that most involved and complicated case. (Laughter.) 
But that there was a case—that it was not merely in nubibus; that there 
was a sub-commissioner who made a report, and that that report was 
brought forward under a great number of obscure suspicions, and in- 
volved circumstances, nobody can deny. (Cheers, hear, and laughter.) 
Nobody supposes fora moment that the right honourable gentleman—a 
man of his station and dignity—should make such a perverted use of his 
power as to be a party to concoct a false report for so slight an object. 
(Cheers and much laughter.) There is a dignus nodus, and when there is 
a member of parliament, not in any great position, not supported by any 
great party, but a man of warm feelings and of decided mind, involved in 
a per-onal discussion with a minister of the crown, and who thinks himself 
unjustly treated, and that he has cause of great irritation at a supposed 
attempt to put him down, it is natural that such an individual should 
take an exaggerated view of the question. (Hear, hear.) It excites the 
fancy—it pleases the vanity of man. (Laughter.) It is the most natural 
thing in the world. (Hear, hear.) But, because the honourable member for 
Knaresborough, when speaking to large masses of the manufacturing com- 
munity, with whom I believe he deeply sympathizes, says, ‘1 did this ;’ 
‘[ said this ;’ ‘I stuck to the man like a leech;’ ‘An attempt was made by 
a minister of the crown, who took an unpublished report out of a green 
box, to put me down, but it would not do. In my energy I battled with 
him and would not be crushed.’ (Loud laughter.) Good God! sir, be- 
cause a man says this, ishe to be trampled upon? (Hear, hear.) Are we 
come to such a pass, that a member of parliament is not to be at liberty to 
say this (loud laughter)? and thata man, like the right honourable gen- 
tleman, a great statesman, is to come forward, with a demure countenance, 
which is habitual to him, and should say, ‘ The state is in danger—* there 
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is something rotten in the state of Denmark ”—and that the House of Com- 
mons must interfere, and vindicate this strong, even if not popular minis- 
try!’ (Loud cheers and laughter.) The right honourable gentleman did 
not himself at first appear to countenance the subject, and I stake my 
existence that but for the allusion to the honourable member for Beverley, 
the house would never have heard of the great Mott case. (Cheers and 
laughter.) I declare most solemnly that I have never read the speech 
of the honourable member for Knaresborough. I have not time to read 
all the speeches that are delivered even in this house (laughter), much less 
the speeches that are made in the country; but when I heard that speech 
read with the usual powers of elocution of our learned clerk at the table. 
(bursts of laughter)—having listened to the extract with great attention, 
not losing a word of what was read, I was astonished at the weakness of 
the language. Upon my honour I really thought that the honourable 
member for Knaresborough, when addressing his multitudes, had lost much 
of the inspired fervour with which he addresses this house, and did not 
attack the honourable member for Beverley when absent with half the fire 
and fury with which he has often attacked the honourable member for 
Stockport when present. (Cheers and laughter.)” 

Lord Stanley had said that every one knew not only that Mr Fer- 
rand’s charges were false, but that Mr Ferrand himself must have been 
conscious of their falsehood when he uttered them. 

“ There is always something chivalric about that noble lord; he is sure 
to rush to the rescue, but not always with as much judgment as courage. 
and he ought to have himself hesitated when he was talking about state- 
ments that could or could not be proved. However, he got up, and, in his 
zeal for his right honourable friend, he not only denounced the statement 
against him as calumnious, but he even went the length of asserting that 
the honourable member for Knaresborough was conscious that it was so 
at the moment when he uttered it. (Cheers.) That certainly was manly, 
and if the honourable member for Knaresborough heard it, when standing 
in the lobby, we shall probably find on his return to the house that he has 
profited by the example, and that his harangues in future will be distin- 
guished by the amenity of manner, and by the choice collection of conci- 
liatory expressions which always characterize the speeches of the noble 
lord. (Cheers and laughter from all sides.) So it generally is with the 
noble lord—he destroyed Mr Ferrand first, and afterwards destroyed his 
own position. He may be called the Prince Rupert of parliamentary dis- 
cussions—in the charge he is resistless, but when he returns to his camp, it 
is always in possession of the enemy. (Continued cheering.) As if all the 
great guns were not sufficient to sink this unfortunate craft, a secretary of 
state, with a species of solemn inspiration, rises in his place and informs us 
that the British House of Commons is not the hustings. Gentlemen may 
tell lies on the hustings, but they must not tell lies in the British House of 

mmons—and this is the political morality of the right honourable gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State. Now, I entirely differ from him : I think 
that we ought not to tell lies on the hustings—a gentleman ought to be as 
measured there as in the House of Commons; nay, I even go farther, and 
say that a gentleman ought not even to give pledges on the hustings which 
he does not mean to redeem in the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) 1 
do not think that a gentleman ought to denounce the new poor law on the 
hustings, and pees it by his vote in the House of Commons. (Loud 
cheers.) I call that corrupt and unprincipled conduct, and if any gentle- 
man who hears me has been guilty of it, let him propose a resolution 
against me for the sentiment. (Cheers and laughter. )” 

Captain Berxecey reminded those who sat on the opposition side, how 
they had cheered Mr Ferrand on in his unenviable notoricty. 

Lord Jonn Maywers proposed getting clear of the subject by moving 
the previous question, which motion was seconded by j 

Mr Smyrur, in a speech characterized by singular bitterness towards 
Mr Roebuck— 

“TI believe,” he said, “that we attribute at once the whole of this mis- 
chief tothe honourable member for Bath. (Cheers.) On this matter there 
seems ta have been something like an understanding between purity and 
ney but, if J am called upon to justify this belief, I can only say that 1 

erive it from an intimate study of the political career of the honourable 
gentleman. I have seen him attempting to deceive, by covering servility 
with a show of spurious patriotism, and by masking his real designs under 
the appearance of libera'ity. I have seen him aspersing all men, in hopes 
of securing the favour of one man, and assailing all men that he might 
fawn upon one man; perpetually allowing us clearly to understand that, 
were he not the Diogenes of Bath, he would be the Alexander of Tam- 
worth. (Cheers and laughter from all parts of the house.) ‘The whole of 
this mischief—the whole of this ill fecling—is, I believe, owing to the hon. 
member for Bath. He took the hon. member for Knaresborough by sur- 

rise (hear); he has taken the house by surprise (cheers); he has taken 

e country by surprise, and I doubt not that people out-of-doors will feel 
great sympathy with the honourable member for Knaresborough, espe- 
mas! when they see the house postponing the considcration of the 
condition of the poor, postponing the discussion of the poor-law, in 
order, at the instance and instigation of the honoursble member for Bath, 
to entertain this paltry personality. (Loud cheers.) Nor, let me add, 
will their surprise be abated becauce they see in the person of the honour- 
able member for Bath the remarkable antithesis of a rebel’s agent and a 
queen’s counsel, a panegyrist of Papineau and a champion of a secretary 
of state. (Continued cheers)” i 

After some observation from Sir R. H. Inglis, deprecating some 
semarks of Lord J. Manners, which hinted at duclling as the proper 
alternative in personal disputes, 

Mr Roegvex, having been loudly called for, rose and began his speech 
with a characteristic sarcasm :— 

* J fear,” he said, “ I shall disappoint the house, for 1am going to speak 
to the question. (Hear, anda laugh.)” <jilties! 

And then proceeded to say that Mr Ferrand had admitted having 
used the words ascribed to him; and as to the complaint that there 
had been no notice, surely, if a member were charged with a robbery, 
he wanted no notice in order to be prepared for a denial. Was this a 
matter to be got rid of by the somewhat cowardly expedient of the 
previous question? ‘That meant, that the house desired to express no 
opinion whatever. But ought the house to express no opinion upon a 
Apestion whether a minister of the crown had used his power to crush 
one of its: members ? It was the duty of the house to sce that no 
jninister did so use his power ; it was his own duty, as one of the mem- 
bers of that house, to look to this. The accuser had fled from his own 
charge; still the house, in its courtesy, proposed to give him a further 
opportunity for explanation ; and all men would be glad if he should 
er = consideration, candidly retract his words. Lord J. Manners 

aid claim to feelings of sanctity in matters of high account ; did he 











concur with Mr D’Israeli in the suggestion that this matter ought to 
have been settled in what was commonly called a gentlemanly way— 
an apology if attainable; if not, then a duel? Surely, after the late 
horrors, it must be felt that such a proceeding would have been a dis- 
graceful one. 

Lord Howick said he was inclined to adopt that view of the case 
which would contemptuously allow the matter to drop, thereby show- 





| ing their utter disbelief of the accusations. If the opinion of the 


public went with them, a vote of censure was unnecessary; if it did 
not, it was useless, while the precedent would be established of noticing 
every case in which a member of the house might think his honour 
impeached by groundless charges. Were they still further to waste 
their time, on Friday next, when grave matters were set down for 
deliberation, by fresh discussion on this most trumpery case ? 

Mr Hume gave his reasons for considering that all who voted for the 
“previous question” would lend a sanction to the accusations. i 

Sir J. Granam pointed out how the matter actually stood. The 
accusations had been brought under the notice of the house, and both 
he and Mr Hogg had then felt it their duty to bring them forward in a 
formal manner. But having himself often said things which he re- 
gretted, and had wished to retract, he would be quite satisfied if Mr 
Ferrand would attend in his place on Friday, and express his regret for 
having spoken in a way which he could not sustain. If he did so, all 
recollection of the charge would be effaced from his mind. {Here Sir 
J. Graham put on his hat and left the house, and Mr Hoce having said 
that he would also be quite satisfied if Mr Ferrand would adopt the 
suggestion, and in that case would also forgive and forget, followed 
him. ] 

Lord J. Russert approved of this prospect of an amicable termi- 
nation of the affair; and 

Lord J. Manners withdrew his amendment, protesting against the 
imputation that he approved of duelling. 

The original motion for the attendance of Mr Ferrand, &c., was then 
put and carried. 

The house afterwards proceeded to the regular business, taking the 
county coroners bill, which stood for further consideration ; but 

Mr Heme strongly opposed a certain proposed addition of * three 
pence” per mile, which has already been a matter of much debate, and 
having farther complained that copies of the bill had been only delivered 
that morning, he therefore would move that the chairman do report 
progress. In the thin state of the house the managers of the bill were 
compelled to postpone its further consideration. 

Mr Frencu next rose, ina house of about twenty members, to call 
attention to the Dublin jury lists, but the thread of his discourse was 
nipped by the fatal counting of the house, which, by previous agree- 
ment, adjourned till Friday. 








PREE-TRADE MOVEMENTS. 


ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, 

The usual weekly meeting of the League was held in Covent Garden 
Theatre on Wednesday evening. The chair was taken by the Hon, C. 
Villiers, M.P. for Wolverhampton; and we noticed upon the platform 
many of those members of parliament and others who are usually there ; 
also strangers of distinetion, friends of the cause in the country. 

The minutes of the previous weekly meeting having been read and 
confirmed, 

The Hon. Chairman rose and addressed the meeting to the following 
effect :—Ladies and gentlemen, I have been requested by our friends to 
take the chair, in consequence, as I regret to learn, of your chairman 
being unable to attend. It was expected that he would have done so 
this evening. He is, however, still obliged from indisposition to be ab- 
sent. (Hear, hear.) Our friend Mr Cobden is also absent, not idle, 
as you may suppose (hear, hear)—but discussing the question with 
our neighbours at Greenwich. (Cheers.) ‘The honour of occupying 
the chair was proposed to me somewhat late, and I have left my avoca- 
tions in another house for the purpose. (Hear, hear,) I cannot say I 
had much scruple in doing so (a laugh)—for I begin to think that 
there is more good to be done here than there (hear, hear, and a 
laugh)—though, perhaps, some may think that the proceedings there 
would sometimes find a fitter stage for their performance here (a 
laugh); however, if these meetings tend, by spreading the truth, to ad- 
vance our cause, I think it is a duty on us all to give them every sup- 
port (hear, hear)—for sure I am that the importance of the cause for 
which you are associated is each day becoming more manifest. (Hear. ) 
Its close connexion is seen with that question which, to the credit of 
the country, is at last become of universal interest, namely, how to meet 
the exigencies of an increasing population, and how to raise, or at least 
how to prevent from sinking lower than it now is, the condition of that 
mass of our fellow subjects who live by labour. (Cheers.) That is now 
engaging the attention of philanthropists and statesmen, as well as 
quacks and adventurers (hear, hear)—and I cannot but believe that, 
when the various projects now before the country have been subinitted 
to the test of reason and discussion, and found to be inefficient, the good 
sense and good feeling which excite interest in the object will assent to 
the truth and justice of your views. (Cheers.) All agree that some 
steps must be teken—all admit that the system which has existed has 
not prevented the evils which are complained of. (lear, hear.) The 
majorities in both houses are in the position of adimitting the evil, and 
are ready to adopt any remedy that should not require any great sacri- 
fice on their part. (Hear, and laughter.) Their benevolence, indeed, 
always reminds me of that ludierous illustration which Mr O'Connell 
once gave of it, in a debate on the subject, in the case of his friend with 
the ill-fed and over-worked horse. He saw his horse was suffering, and 
had made every experiment to cure him but one. He had bled him 
and blistered him, he had fired and physicked him, but he had somehow 
or other always forgot the somewhat more expensive experiment of 
feeding him more and working him less. (Great laughter.) And so it 
is with our great men—they listen with the deepest interest to every re+ 
medy which any one suggests, save that which we venture to say applies 
to man as well as to beast—namely, that when he is hungry he should 
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be fed, and when he is over-worked he should have less to do. (Hear 
and laughter.) We have benevolent men who are shocked at all the 
misery they witness, and to hear that people in this country work so 
hard and so long to gain subsistence ; and they propose an act of par- 
liament to declare that men should not work so hard or so long: but 
how they are to gain subsistence without working hard and working 
long they never tell us. (Hear, hear.) Ifthey would make that clear, 
or if their act of parliament would accomplish what they wish and we 
wish—who would not be with them? (Hear, hear.) Their faith is 
great in the omnipotence of parliament. I wish we could persuade 
them of the virtue of repealing some acts of parliament they have 
passed, and trust a little to leaving people free. (Cheers.) I do not 
deny that men propose and support such acts as those with good in- 
tentions ; I am sure they do ; but good intentions will not feed a hungry 
man, (Hear, hear, hear.) There always have been kind people in 
this country who have wanted to legislate for symptoms, and to leave 
the root of the evil untouched, but I never see the good the people get 
from it. (Hear.) Horace Walpole, alluding to the tendency that 
existed in his time for this sort of legislation, mentions an instance of a 
near relation of his own, who hearing that a distiller had been burnt by 
the head ofa still flying off, strongly urged him to get an act of par- 
liament passed to prevent the heads of stills flying off. (Loud laughter. ) 
A great deal of our actual legislation and of that proposed was of a 
nature precisely similar. One wants these philanthropists to go below 
the surface. (Hear, hear, hear.) Emigration is another scheme pro- 
posed to cure the evil, and against this scheme I shall say nothing, for 
I feel that if I was a working man, and anybody would pay my passage, 
I would sooner go to any other country than remain in this, if the corn 
laws are to continue (hear); for certain am I, if those laws remain, and 
the population increases as it has done, that there is not a working man 
in this country, however well off he may be now, that will not dete- 
riorate in his condition, (Cheers.) The evils which emigration 
would remove from sight would soon recur if these laws continue. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Some think that the evil of overwork and little 
food is to be cured by public charity, and they would repeal or relax 
the poor law. ‘To this, in itself, I do not object. But these men would 
appear to think that the natural condition of the working men in this 
country is that of paupers. (Cheers.) Now, I look upon pauperism 
as a vast misfortune, which ought to be prevented if it is possible; and 
our efforts should be to secure the working men an independence of such 
means of living, and afford them opportunity, by honest industry, to 
maintain themselves. (Cheers.) Again, there are those who would 
treat the people homeopathically, and who say more protection is the 
cure; that is, having little now by means of their protective system, 
they would give them less. (Laughter.) ‘This party do not depend 
upon the faith the public have in their prescription; they make the 
laws, unfortunately, and therefore they have protection for themselves. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) They know, however, how far opinion goes with 
them; for they attempted, as you know, to establish what they called 
protection societies this year, of which we heard a great deal some time 
ago, but very little lately (laughter); they have proved to be, I believe, 
as I supposed they would, utter failures. (lear, hear.) Meeting one 
who knew something of their proceedings the other day, I asked him 
what the great central society was doing, and his answer was “ nothing ” 
(laughter) ; and I then asked what the branch societies were doing, and 
he said, “helping the central.” (Great laughter.) All that they have done, 
that I have heard of, has been te publish a pamphlet, with copious extracts 
from Adam Smith, with the words expressive of the meaning of the author 
carefully left out (laughter), which is a convenient way of creating an 
authority when none exists (hear, hear); what they have not done, as 
far as I can learn, is to offer any reply to the charges which the League 
have brought against the corn laws; for abuse of the leaders of the 
League is no argument in favour of the corn laws, as all the world but 
themselves see clearly (hear, hear); and what is striking, and what is 
much observed upon is, that though weeks have elapsed since two 
farmers on these boards stated the farmers’ case, declaring that the corn 
laws had done them, and could do them no good, and that they had 
done them much mischief, yet not one word have the British Far- 
mers’ Protective Society put forth in answer or denial of what those 
two farmers, in the face of the world, have published on the subject 
(cheers); and will anybody believe that if there had been anything to 
say against these men, or against their statement, that these societies, 
with all their machinery for the purpose, would not have done so yet ? 
(Loud cheering.) It is under these cireumstances that the monopolists 
having failed to state anything to satisfy the people that the corn laws 
have any excuse, and that there is a universal desire now to discover the 
means of preventing the deterioration of the people. But I do hope 
that the time is drawing near when there will be a general acknowledg- 
ment of the truth and justice of your views. (Cheers.) And leoking 
at the state of opinion now on the subject, at the better information 
possessed by all classes, of the state and wants of the population, and 
at the various projects that are before the country, I expect that the 
discussion of the question will take place with greater advantage this 
year than it has done before (cheers),.and Ido not regret, though 
perhaps it was opposed to my own opinion, that the question has not 
been brought forward before. (Hear.) It is now my intention to raise 
the discussion at the first convenient day during the coming month, and 
to submit the same motion that I have been accustomed to do, and, 
I shall hope, with more success. (Loud cheering.) I beg now to in- 
troduce to your attention our friend William Ewart, Esq. (Loud 
cheering. ) 

Mr Ewart, M.P., said those members of parliament who were present 
at that meeting were much better engaged in endeavouring to procure 
cheap food for the people than in witnessing those dramatic scenes 
which, from super-tragical to sub-colloquial were wont to be enacted 
within the walls of parliament—unseemly exhibitions of individual 
violence which, for the sake of its own character and for the sake of the 
people they represented, the House of Commons should not have tole- 
rated. (Hear.) America was doing all she could to outstrip us in the 


race of commerce ; she had recently concluded a treaty with the Zoll- 
verein, and thus opened a market to herself with 27,000,000 of pur. 
chasers, 


They had one minister who said we ought to buy in the 


























cheapest and sell in the dearest market ; they had another minister who 
said the principles of free trade were the principles of common sense. 
If a monopolist supporter of the present government chanced to visit 
a member of the cabinet, just as he was throwing off an article for pub- 
lication in favour of the principles of free trade, he would be much in 
the same position as the young lady in the play of the Rivals, who, on 
being surprised reading some contraband books, exclaimed, “ Stuff the 
Delicate Embarrassment within the New Duty of Man.” (Great laugh- 
ter.) The taxes upon sugar and coffee were highly unjust, and the 
consequence was that these articles were greatly adulterated, and that 
the poor were obliged to consume a most deleterious and unwholesome 
commodity. 20,000,000/. had been paid for unfettering the slaves. He 
did not grudge the money ; but that immense sum should have likewise 
unfettered the commerce of this country. Our colonies would be 
ultimately benefited by competition, and so would the landlords of this 
country ; for monopoly weakened and destroyed the spirit of commerce 
and of rational enterprise. The principles of free trade were no longer 
problems: they were axioms—received truths—upon which the super- 
structure of commercial legislation should be based. (Cheers. ) 

Doctor Elphinstone, M.P., in referring to the late agitation on the 
Factory Bill, said that the effect of it would be that one-sixth of the 
production of each week would be lost. The consequence would be, 
that every family in the kingdom would lose one-sixth of its comforts. 
To come to a question which he had brought before the House of Com- 
mons, the probate duty yielded two millions and a quarter a year, and 
from the time it was imposed it had yielded sixty-six millions to the 
exigencies of the state, while landed property paid nothing. It did ap- 
pear to him most unjust that while a poor man who had seraped toge- 
ther 100/. or 150/. had a large probate duty to pay, the heir apparent to 
a large estate had nothing whatever. (Loud cheers.) They all know 


to-morrow would be the birth day of their gracious Queen. The 
highest Duchess there would be covered with diamonds. Why? Be- 


cause it was her pleasure to wear them. He did not say a tax should 
be imposed on thei: introduction, but he insisted the poor man had just 
as good a right to have what he chose for the produce of his labour. 
He was walking with a Conservative friend of his, and admiring a new 
building which was to be the great focus of the anti-free-trade party. 
He alluded to the Junior Conservative Club. He found the stone 
brought from Caen in Normandy. Now he thought the London me- 
chanic had just as good a right to Polish bread as the young Conserva- 
tive to Caen stone. Again, take the article of sugar. We paid 3d. 
additional every pound we consumed compared to what we should do 
if we had the markets of the world open to us. This was a tax of five 
millions a year, and that after having given twenty millions to the West 
India proprietors. “How would any man have been received, who, when 
that sum was voted, proposed it should be renewed every four years ? 

Mr R. R. R. Moore then addressed the meeting. Mr Baring saidat 
Huntingdon, that “ there was no getting over the fact, that an extensive 
importation of corn would diminish agricultural labour to a melancholy 
extent, and although the price of bread might be reduced, what mattered 
it whether the loaf was a penny or sevenpence, if the labourer was not 
able to purchase it ?” Now, this was a doctrine never enunciated by 
Mr Baring in London—it was reserved for a Huntingdon audience. 
( Hear, hear, and laughter). The Postand Herald seemed to think that, 
in opposing the League, they were taking the agricultural labourer 
especially under their protection. Now there was no class on whom 
the distress of the times pressed so severely as on the agricultural 
labourers. Even in the rich county of Devon, the average of wages 
was not above 7s. a week. At the only meeting the Protection Society 
held in London, they brought forward a weaver, for the purpose of 
showing that the withdrawal of restriction had tended to damage the 
artisans; and, secondly, that the working classes were opposed to the 
movement in favour of free trade. As to the first point, the speaker 
went into a number of details to show that, as our restrictive laws were 
removed, our trade in silk had increased. As to the second point, all 
he knew was, that the League had 50,000 registered members in London 
alone. (Cheers.) Now these could not all belong to the higher and 
middle classes. At Hastings and Exeter the working men were with 
the League, with the exception ofa few who were bribed. At any rate 
they had enkindled a spirit in all those places where elections had taken 
place in favour of the repeal, which he was satisfied would work its 
way. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman announced that the chair would be taken at the next 
meeting by Lord Kinnaird, and congratulated, those assembled on the 
attention which they had paid to the observations of the different 
speakers. 

The meeting then separated. 


GREENWICH. 

A general meeting, of the Greenwich Anti-Corn-law Association, 
took place on Wednesday evening, at the Lecture Hall, Green- 
wich, for the purpose of receiving a deputation from the National 
Anti-Corn-law League, to consist of Mr Cobden and Mr George 
Thompson. The large hall was crowded to excess at an early hour, 
with a most respectable assemblage, a goodly proportion of which, we 
observed, consisted of ladies. The deputation, accompanied by the 
president of the society, Col. T. Perronet Thompson, who acted as 
chairman on the occasion, entered the hall a few minutes after seven 
o'clock, and were received with the most vociferous cheers by the 1,200 
persons assembled before them. Admiral Dundas, M.P. for the 
borough, was present. 

As soon as the meeting was constituted, 

The Chairman came forward, and said that they were assembled that 
evening to receive a deputation from the League. He himself had had 
the honour of acting with that body in various parts of the country, and 
he would leave to the deputation the task of informing the meeting of 
the long and interesting histories of their success in every district whieh 
they had visited, only urging them to make the fullest disclosures, in 
order that those there assembled might form a judgment of how far 
they were acting with prudence in continuing their support to the 
League, and to the great cause which it advocated. (Cheers.) From 
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their approbation the League would receive strength, It had gathered 
strength everywhere else. It had been in Scotland, and its representa. 
tives present would tell them of its success in that quarter. — They 
would all soon throughout the country be united for the abolition of 
the corn laws, under which every interest had more or less suffered. 
He would now call on Mr Cobden, the undaunted champion of free 
trade, who had at heart, together with his own interests, which every 
man had a right to pursue, their interests, and the interests of every 
body besides. The chairman then sat down amid prolonged cheering. 

The Sceretary then read a letter from Mr Barnard, M.P. for the 
borough, apologising for his absence from the meeting, after which 

Adiniral Dundas, his colleague, came forward, and was reecived with 
He was completely committed in the cause of free 
trade in corn, and so far was in favour of the League. (Hear, hear. ) 
He was also in favour of a free trade in everything else. (Renewed 
cheers.) Tle would have preferred that the League had declared them- 
selves free traders altogether, than have declared themselves the Anti- 
Corn-law League solely. As it was, however, they had worked un- 
commouly well, and had certainly done their duty, considering the 
interests in array against them, ‘There was one class of men opposed 
to them, however, and that was the landlords, who should be grateful 
to the League, for since the present agitation commenced the farmers 
had redoubled their exertions and skill. (Tear, hear.) For that alone 
the League deserved credit. The gallant admiral then went on to say 
that he considered the question involved in the agitation of the League 
as intimately connected with the suffrage question. (Hear, hear, hear. ) 
The suffrage was at present upon such a footing, that the peers and 
great people throughout the country exercised all political power—a 
state of things which was as impolitic as it was unjust. (Tlear, hear. ) 
After dwelling at some length upon this point, and apologising for in 
troducing matter which was not wholly relevant to the question before 
them, the gallant admiral coneluded by assuring the meeting that he 
was always ready to give his support to Mr Cobden and his coadjutors, 
both in the Ilouse of Commons and elsewhere. 

Mr Cobden then came forward. ‘The assembly rose en masse, and a 
storm of shouts burst from every quarter of the spacious hall. The 
cheering was again and again renewed, and when it at ‘ength subsided, 
the honourable gentleman observed that he felt somewLat at a loss on 
entering the meeting as to how he should address them, or what he 
slfould say, believing that they were likely to be quite as well informed 
upon the question as he could be himself. The gallant admiral who 
had preceded him, however, had furnished him with a peg on which to 
hang a beginning, at all events. He had called them to task for not 
adopting the title of the “ Free-trade League,” instead of calling them- 
selves the “ Anti-Corn-law League.” But he would explain to them how 
the League was both of these, although acting under a distinctive name. 
The League believed that, if they could manage to dispossess the land- 
owners—who formed the majority in the House of Commons—of their 


tumultuous cheers. 


peculiar monopoly, these landowners would save them the trouble of 


getting rid of all other monopolies, They (the League) believed the 
corn laws to be the keystone of the arch of monopoly, and they had only 
to remove the keystone and the whole structure would fall. ‘I herefore 
it was that the League kept the battering-ram going against the key- 
stone of the arch. But they might say that they had no proof that the 
League was in earnest in wishing for free trade in everything. The 
manufacturers bad no protection which they did not want to get rid of. 
There were, it was true, laws on the statute-book enacting that cotton 
goods should not come into this country from abroad without paying a 
duty, But so was there also on the same statute-book a law, at one 
time, subjecting the importation of coals to Neweastle to a duty of 24s. 
per ton. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) In neither case could such a law 
operate as a protection. ‘The so-called protection on cotton goods did 
not enable the manufacturer to scll his production at a higher price at 
home than he could abroad. Out of every seven pounds of raw cotton 
worked in England, six pounds were sold abroad, and at a better price 
than the remainder disposed of in the home market. ‘The manutactu- 
rers had, therefore, no real protection, and wanted none. He might 
show the same thing to be the case with regard to them. — By free trade 
the League did not mean, as some supposed, to abolish the custom 
house, to abolish the necessary imposts for revenue. What the League 
wished was, that any taxes put at the custom house should be for the 
Queen's revenue alone, and not for the purpose of raising the price of 
corn sold by Sir Edward Knatehbull and others, that they may afford to 
pay their marriage settlements. (Cheers and laughter.) ‘The corn duties 
were never collected to increase the Queen's revenue. ‘Their object was 
to raise the price of corn at home, in order that the owners of land 
might rent their land at a higher rate. (IHlear, hear.) 
Commons the monopolists had ceased to reply to the free traders upon 
the subject. ‘The ministers were afraid lest their supporters might com- 
mit themselves, and said to them, as the counsel said to his client, “ You 
had better not say anything about the matter, lest you should commit 
yourself and endanger your case.” A paper had been put into his 
1ands, purporting to be a manifesto issued by the West Kent Protec- 
tion Society. That society, judging from an analysis of the names sub- 
scribed to it, was composed of 13 labourers, 50 farmers, 50 agents, and 
137 clergymen and landlords. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) And yet 
all these called themselves agriculturists. (Renewed laughter.) Now, 
landowners were no more agriculturists than shipowners were sailors. 
That society was for protection. It talked of the heavy taxes of this 
country in comparison with those of other countries. “It forgot that 
the manufacturers paid far more taxes then did the agriculturi ts. 
( Hear, lear. ) If in the aggregate we paid a larger sun than other 
countri¢s, it was because we had better means of paving. And as to 
labour, he denied that it was cheaper on the continent than it was here. 
In proportion to the work done, a man in England did more for a given 
quantity of food than any other man on the face of the earth. (Hear, 
hear.) Their representative had just told them what the Leazue had 
done for agriculture. ‘This Kentish society seemed apprehensive that 
the object of the League was to destroy agriculture. But he would 
say that more had been done during the last five years for agriculture in 
this country, than during any fifteen years before the organization of the 
League, and if the mere alarm that they would have to come to free trade 
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had done so much for the agriculture of the country, what might the 

not expect when it would be in actual operation. (Ifear.) A great deal 
has been said as to the cileet which free trade would have upon wages, 
It would not tend to reduce wages, as had been alleged; but the re- 
verse, for not only in manufactures, but also in agriculture, would it 
give rise to an inereased demand for labour, which was incompatible 
with a reduction of wages. They might be told that foreign countries 
would not take British manufactures in exchange for their corn; but 
would the foreigner give his corn for nothing? Ile would take their 
manufactures. There had yet been no alteration in the tariff to extend 
the foreign trade. Let them set the foreigner the example of free trade 
by abolishing duties upon corn, and that would be followed by the 
adoption of free trade by the foreigner. They were told that the 
foreigner would take only gold for his corn; but where would they get 
the gold with which to pay him? In countries where gold was pro- 
duced; and all that they had to do, if the foreigner would not take 
their manufactures, was to send these manufactures to those countries 
and bring back the gold to pay for the corn. So much for the question 
of corn. ‘There was another question equally important, that of sugar : 
the West India interests and the corn interests at home were leagued 
together to keep the people on short allowance in both these articles. 
They were now paying double what the foreigner had to pay for sugar 
in their own custom house. ‘The foreigner might come to the custom 
house and purchase Brazilian sugar for one half the price which they 
had to give for sugar of the same quality. (Shame, shame, and 
hear, hear.) Nothing was more wholesome or nutritious than sugar, 
and they should not be restricted in the use of it. As to the cry 
against “slave-grown sugar, that was a very dishonest plea, We 
had no objection to refine slave-grown sugar in bond, while the same 
principle, which excluded it from our use, also excluded the sugar of 
free countries. When refined, the sugar grown in Brazil was sent to 
Switzerland, Turkey, and even to Jamaica, to be consumed by the 
coloured people there, at nearly half the price which Englishmen had 
to pay for it, and still the West India gentlemen got up in the House of 
Commons, and exelaimed against the sin of encouraging slave labour. 
(Immense cheering.) There 10 country in the earth labouring 
under a more degrading servitude than this, To be ruled over by an 
oligarchy of the sugar hogshead and the flour barrel was really de- 
grading—while in comparison to that, a servitude like that of Napo- 
leon or Cromwell would have atoning features about it, from the 
mighty intellectual foree to which they would then bend. The 
honourable gentleman then ealled upon the meeting to give their sup- 
port to the Anti-Corn-law League, and advised them to be ready for 
the next election, as there was a great influence against which they 
would have to contend, (Ilear, hear.) We advised them to form 
themselves into a registration society, and to take care that every vote 
on the right side was properly registered, as that was after all the best 
(Hear, hear.) They had already two good 
members inthe house. Let them keep them there, for they voted for 
Mr Villiers. (Hear, hear, and prolonged cheering.) The honourable 
gent'eman then concluded, onee more calling upon the meeting to co. 
operate with the League, to strengthen it by every means in their 
power, and to contribute as liberally as possible to its funds. On sit- 
ting down, the honourable gentleman was greeted with a perfect storm 


was 


way of saving the cause. 


of cheering. 


Mr G. Thompson was then introduced, and was received with great 
cheerins. ‘There was no discussion, he said, respecting the abstract 
principle on which their agitation was based, That free trade was the 
doctrine of common sense was avowed by the President of the Board of 
Control, by Sir Robert Peel, and by the Tines newspaper. The only 
difference arose upon the application of the principle. The League 
only asked that it should be impartially applied. They wanted to 
i the root of the tree—to overthrow the monster mono- 
polies which supported all others, It was not a question for manufac- 
turers, or labourers, or agriculturists alone. ‘The interests of all classes 
were one, and protection was only protection to one party; and that 
was the unproductive class, living upon high rents, while the great pro- 
ductive masses wished to live upon what was the natural law—universal 
free trade. ‘The League directed its attention, it was true, mainly to 
the abolition of the corn laws; but the question had since taken a wider 
range, and comprehended every interest in society. The anti-corn-law 
movement was not at variance with the other great movements which 
were now in progress. He was an enemy toall monopolies. ‘The very 
same principle which led him to abhor this monopoly, led him also to 
abhor all political and ecclesiastical monopolies. (Immense and pro- 
longed cheering.) ‘The corn laws were the key-stone of the arch of 
monepoly, which fettered not only the industry, but also the consciences 
and the political freedom of men. The interests of monopolists were all 
But if they abolished the great monopoly, there was no 
other which could not be easily assailed, (Tlear, hear.) The 
corn laws were radically unjust. It must have been the law of 
God in placing men as we found them, in their infinite diversity 
of circumstances, that they should stand on the most unrestricted 
commercial relations with each other. (Hear, and cheers.) It was 
melancholy that in such a country as this so many who were ready and 
able to toil should be destitute of the common necessaries of life, in 
a condition of physical destitution unparalleled in any other country in 
the world. Where God had been most bountiful, man was most desti- 
tute—where man should command everything, he was in want of every- 
thing. (Cheers.) The League was not weak on any subordinate 
branches of this question. It had been discussed by the religious por- 
tion of the community on purely religious grounds, and their verdict 
had agreed with the verdict of the League. It had gone into the agri- 
cultural districts and forced the dumb to speak, and since they had so 
spoken out, the public had had an opportunity to estimate the profun- 
dity of their intellects and the nature of their political economy. (Hear, 
’ Hie did not wonder that the House of Commons had refused 





strike at once at 


in common, 


hear. ) 


the committees of inquiry which had been frequently demanded, The 
result of the import duties committee had taught them a lesson. That 


committee brought to light the extraordinary and stupendous robbery 
which was annually inflicted upon this country. They were not likely 
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soon to grant another such committee ; but the question was now fairly 
before the country. Much was owing to the Anti-Corn-law League ; 
there was more than bread involved in this matter. Political science 
should know nothing of parliamentary peddlings with the trades of 
men. The pretence on the part of the government to exclude such 
articles as sugar on the plea that they were the produce of slave labour, 
was one of the most monstrous and hypocritical frauds of which a 
legislature was ever guilty. ‘That was not the way to abolish slavery ; 
free trade would necessarily overthrow the whole system of slavery, as 
slave labour could never successfully compete with free labour. ‘The 
ery against admitting slave-grown sugar was raised by those who, a few 
years ago, were all slave owners themselves; and who, while they held 
slaves of their own, refused to admit the produce of free countries, in 
order to continue the slave interests in the West Indies. (TIear, hear. ) 
Mr Thompson then adverted to the object of the meeting, and urged 
upon it to strengthen the hands of the League by co-operating with it 
in every way, and, above all, by contributing in a liberal maaner to the 
fund which the extensive operations of the League for the present year 
required for their successful fulfilment. (Cheers.) He trusted they 
would transmute their cheers into the coin of the realm, and that their 
contributions would beara good proportion to the importance and na- 
tionality of the question. (Cheers. ) 

A subseription in aid of the 100,000/ fund was then entered into, 
when upwards of 200/. were collected, and the meeting separated. 
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R. W., Liverpool.— The subject of this letter has long engaged our special at- 
tention, but it is one of the most = and delicate to manage connected 
with a journal, The objections to which W. 2. alludes, he will have observed, 
have not occurred for some time. 

A. B., Wigan.—The Consolidate 1 Fund was first created by Mr Pitt in 
1792, when he introduced his lust Sinking Fund. All the sources of re- 
venues then existing were consolidated into one fund, by that name, a portion 
of which wus annually to be applicable to the Sinking Fund, The taxes im- 
posed since are not included in this fund: by referring to the Quarterly 
Revenue Returns the distinction will be seen. 

We must solicit indulyence in replying to many letters which we have now 
before us: most of them referring to points in Economical principles which 
require both time and space to answer as carefully and fully as they 
deserve. The great pressure and unusual interest of the subjects before 
Parliament for some weeks past and to come, must be our excuse, Some will 
more properly form subjects for articles than mere answers to queries, and 
shall have our earliest attention. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Hints To ALL Rawway Travetvters.—Pack up your luggage in 
such order that you can readily carry with you the small matters you 
may want on your journey, or immediately on your arrival ; let the 
rest be put in such trunks, cases, boxes, or other packages as will 
either effeetually protect it, or show at first sight that it must be 
handled carefully; remembering that at railway stations a great deal 
of business must be done in a little time, and therefore luggave, which 
seems able to bear it, sometimes gets rough usage. Let your name and 
destination appear legibly on your luggage; and if you wish to be sate 
against all chances of loss, put your name and address inside also of 
each package. Picture to yourself your trunk lving on the road, left 
in the corner of an office, or sent out to a wrong direction, and imagine 
what you would then wish should be on or in it, that it might be cor- 
rectly and speedily sent to you. What you would then wish you had 
done, do before you start. Let the label be of a strong material, and 
firmly attached to the package. Be at the station some minutes before 
the time; if you do not resolve to be so, expect to see the train on its 
way without you. Get your ticket (by paying your fare), and be 
careful to understand exactly how far that ticket frees you. Ona some 
railways you keep that ticket to the end of your journey ; on others 
you are called on for it at starting. In cither case be ready with it, 
remembering that if you cannot produce it, you may be called upon to 
pay your fare again. See where your luggage is placed on the car- 
riages, and prefer that it should be on that in which you are to be 
seatad, if practicable ; see also that the company’s ticket or luggage 
number be affixed to each package, or you may be called on to pay the 
carriage of it, Expect to pay for the carriage of all your luggage 
above 56 lbs. weight. ‘Take the best care you can to prevent the 
necessity of your leaving the carriage before you reach the refresh- 
ment station at the end of yourjourney. ‘Take your seatsas soon as you 
have made all needful arrangements ; youmay have with you a carpet 
bag, hatbox, or other luggage, if it be not so bulky as to annoy your 
fellow-passengers. Do not open the carriage doors yourselt; and do 
not at any station, except that where retreshments are provided 
attempt to leave the carriage for any reason whatever, without the 
knowledge of the conductor, lest you be injured by some accident, or 
left behind. Neither smoking nor dogs are allowed in the carriages : 
the latter are conveyed under proper arrangements, and at a small 
charge, which may easily be learht at each station. Female atten- 
dants will be found at each terminus, and at the refreshment station, 
to wait on ladies and children. Children under ten vears ofage are con- 
veyed at half-price ; only infants unable to walk are carried without 
charge. Invalids and decrepit persons commonly receive very con- 
siderate attention from the persons employed at the stations and on 
the line ; but they must caleulate on none which would materially 
interfere with the general working of the establishment, except they 
have expressly applied for, and been assured of it beforchand. P 
riagcs of various kinds, special and public, suitable to the 
Isealities, will be found at both the termini and at nearly all the stations. 
On change of carriage, or leaving the train, be careful to see what 
becomes of your luggage. Hach person employed on the line has a 
distinguishing number on the collar of his coat : if you have any com- 
plaint to make, write to the seeretary, designating the offender by his 
number. Railway servants are enjoined to the observance of civility 
and attention to all passengers, and they usually fulfill these duties 
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very cheerfully when treated with common propriety, They are for. 
bidden to receive any fee or gratuity. 

Tue True Source or Acricutturat Prosperity is very forcibly 
illustrated by a recent advertisement of an extensive estate for sale in 
the county of Renfrew, in which the great landed proprietor sets 
forth, as the most prominent advantage of the property, that “ it in- 
cludes a town of 1,200 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in the cotton 
manufacture, and that there are ample means of increasing the existing 
and of introducing various other branches of industry and manufae- 
ture.” The advertisement proceeds in a business-like way to assure 
intending purchasers that “ the stability of the present rental, and the 
certainty of a progressive advance, is strikingly established by the 
fact that the rents of the estate have been steadily maintained ever 
since the war prices ceased to operate, and now actually exceed what 
they were twenty-three years ago, notwithstanding the general de- 
pressing circumstances of the times, and a competition which has 
lately arisen in the neighbouring markets, and that all the recent sets 
continue to be made at an advance on the former rates.” 

The gross amount of the rent and returns from the estate, as 
now let, is ; . £9,420 
Deduct, public burdens 305* 


Reniains, free rent é ; ‘ j : ‘ - £9,115 

* Or nearly 8d. in the pound. 
We have seldom met with more plain and convincing evidence of the 
folly, not to say injustice, of attempting to encourage agriculture at the 
expeuse of the manufacturing and trading community. The fact is, 
in the little document from which we have just quoted, the “main 
clement of the value of the land” comes out distinctly and intelligibly, 
as a2 matter of business, not only unquestioned, but adopted (whenever 
they have an estate on sale) by those who are accustomed on other 
occasions to denounce the manufacturing system in the most unmea- 
sured terms. It is true that not every great landowner can boast 
“that the stability of his rental is secured by the thriving manufac- 
turcs upon his estate,” but even the most sentimental of auctioneers 
does not fail to notice the excellent roads, canals, and other modern 
improvements by means of which “the splendid property he has the 
honour to offer is brought within a few short miles” of some great 
market for the manufacturing districts.—Free- Trade Circular of the 
Liverpool Anti-Monopoly Association, No. 4. 

Mr Bexsamitxn Woop, M.P.—We have heard with much regret that 
this gentleman, who has been for some in indifferent health, has heen 
lately attacked by paralysis of so serious a character as to occasion much 
anxiety to his friends. Mr Wood has sat since 1840 for the borough 
of Southwark, 

A SckENE IN THE Lorps.—In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the 
Duke of Wellington, as usual, took his seat at the top of the ministe- 
rial bench, and whipped out Jast week’s copy of our merry contempd- 
rary, Punch (it is published, we believe,on Thursday). ‘Turning to the 
illustration by John Leech, the “ Giant and the Dwarf,” which repre- 
sents the duke looking at General ‘Tom Thumb as Napoleon, the duke 
laughed heartily.“ A capital idea,” said Lord Strangford. “ How 
like !” said the Earl of Wicklow, looking over the duke’s shoulder at 
the illustration. “ /t is rather like,” said the duke, laughing. ‘“ Yes, 
yes ; capital, capital!” exclaimed Lord Colchester, Lord Hawarden, 
and half-a-dozen other peers. In the midst of the fun messengers from 
the House of Commons appeared at the bar with bills, which closed 
the scene, and the duke quietly put Punch in his pocket. It is against 
the rules of their lordships’ house to read newspapers or periodical 
publications, unless referring to them in the debate: the Duke of 
Wellington’s contravention cf the order was therefore the more re- 
markable. 
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COMMERCIAL. 

Unirep Srares.—The news reecived in the early part cf this 
week, by the packet-ship Lurope, is of an encouraging descrip. 
tion as relates to commercial prospects. ‘Though money is said 
to have been as abundant as before, yet it appears that discounts 
were somewhat higher; but paper could not be discounted below 
4 to 4) per cent., while ordinary short paper commanded 5 per 
cent., and thatof a long date 6 per cent. We learn from New 
Orleans that a bill had passed the House of Representatives, 
providing for the liquidation of about four millions of dollars of 
the debe of the State, the payment to he effected by the sale of 
property and the transfer of stock belonging to the State. This, 
at least, looks like a beginning, and, as an example, may be of 
use. We learn nothing in addition to our last accounts of the 
cotton market. 

West Inpies.—By the Trent steamer we have advices from 
Jamaica to the 28rd March, Demerara to the 19th, and Barba- 
does to the 20ch of that month. In Jamaica trade appears to 
have been very dull, and money is complained of as being searce. 
Phe Planters’ Bank, wlich was started in opposition to the Co- 
lonial Bank, was a subject of considerable remark. It appears 
that, after dividing 5 per cent. for the half year, on the capital 
paid up, they had been able to appropriate to the reserve fund 
2,093/. The greater suecess which has attended this establish- 
meut, as compared with its rival, is attributed to the fact that it 
has been managed altogether by old residents in the island. The 
transport Glen Huntley had arrived from Sierra Leone with 118 
immigrants and 24 Africans, who had previously gone from Ja. 
maica, but again returned by that vessel. ‘he weather continued 
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very dry, and it was feared would exercise an injurious influence 
on the crops. Baririse Guiana.—In opening the Combined 
Court of Policy, the Governor strongly recommended the planters 
to use all the aid which they could derive from chemistry and 
improved implements, and other agricultural improvements, in 
order to assist in diminishing the inconvenience of scarcity of 
labour. The planters, however, somewhat in the tone of our 
Morning Post, returned an answer to these suggestions by no 
means very gracious, They have their own way for their own 
benefits, and they appear not much disposed to adopt any other. 
At Barnapors the weather was not propitious for the sugar 
making, and the crop would be influenced by it. 

Sourn Avsrratia.—The first wool ship of the season (the 
Elizabeth) has arrived, and brings very interesting accounts 
from this colony. It brings copies of the South Australian 
News Letters, which contain some yery interesting statisties 
regarding that settlement. It appears that since 1833 the 
number of sheep has increased from 28,000 to 350,000 :—of horned 
cattle from 2,500 to 25,000 :—of horses from 680 to 2,000 :—of 
goats and pigs from 780 to 10,000, The price of sheep was esti- 
mated at 8s. to 10s. each; cattle at 3/4. 10s. to 5/.; and horses 
at 15/. to 20/, each. The land under cultivation had progressively 
increased to 28,690 acres, and the surplusof wheat last year was 
estimated at 50,000 quarters. The export of wool last year was 
3,034 bales, weighing 354,815 Ibs. By the census of 1840 the 
population was 16,000, and had not much increased, as emigra- 
tion had nearly ceased, and they relied only on the natural in- 
crease of births over deaths. ‘The estimated revenue for 1844 
was 27,9001. 

Tur Woot Sates anp rue Noot Marker.—These sales con- 
cluded on the 20th. The whole sold did not reach 6,000 bales— 
being sold as follows :— 


Fleeces. Lambs. Unwashed. 
Bales. Ss. d. s. d. Ss. d. S, *d, d. d. 
297 Australian ......... I 2tol 103 1 6 to 1 9 9 to Il} 
739 Van Dieman’sLand | 2 1 8 | 8s lL 4 6... lo 
426 Capeof Good Hope 0 7}... 1 93 1 3} 110 7}... 8% 





Colonial. 
of Sundries—Odessa, Spanish, Buenos Ayres, and German. 


3,362 
2,545 


5,907 ‘Total. 
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ject, and as we have so recently devoted much space in our 
columns to show the evils of such duties, it is not needful that 
we should again enter into the subject. These duties certainly 
do operate against our manufactured goods exported in the same 
way that an export duty would, and with this greater evil-—that 
a duty imposed at the early stage enhances the cost and needful 
profit on every stage of the process ; whereas an exporting duty 
would charge the goods only with the precise sum that the 
revenue derived, The memorial before us places the whole case 
in a clear and strong light; i¢ shows that the duty operated last 
year as a taw of eight per cent. on the cost of the raw material ; 
but that inasmuch as the portion of our goods exported consists 
chiefly of those made froin the lowest qualities of cotton wool, 
the duty on those qualities was really much more than 8 per 
cent. By well-authenticated letters from nearly the whole of 
our foreign markets, it shows that our trade is suffering much 
from foreign competition, and especially in heavy goods made 
in America, on which this tax acts most prejudicially. 

We cannot but think that these duties, as well as those on 
wool, will be, either in whole or in part, repealed during the 
present session. Indeed, we consider Sir Robert Peel, from 
what he said last year, when Mr Wood brought forward his 
motion, is pledged to this course. The only fear which suggests 
itself is, that the spare income may be so much drawn upon to 
make up the sacrifice which may be found needful to be made 
in preparing a new Sugar Bill, to make it still a question of 
revenue ; for on all hands it is expected that such a measure 
will involve a considerable reduction of the duty on colonial as 
well as foreign, free sugar. Pending the appearance of the 
Budget, business is quiet, and little is doing but for immediate 
wants. 

There is a rumour abroad, but for which there appears little 
foundation, that Ministers will propose a reduction of the 
income tax derived from trades and professions. 


RAILWAY AND SHARE MARKETS, 

During the present week a considerable reaction has taken 
place in railway shares, and the recent activity has been suc- 
ceeded by extreme dulness, The Eastern Counties line, which 
has been the object of so much speculation and business for some 
time past, has suffered considerably from this reaction. In all 





The result of the sales shows a firm tone in the market, and the 
prices were fully equal to those of the February sales. During the 
week since the sales the demand has been very dull, as is usual : 

ut stocks of foreign wools are very light in importers’ hands. 

The imports for the first three months of this year show an in- 

crease upon those of last year. The comparison is as follows .— 
Imported from Jan. Ist to April Ist, 





1843, 1844. 

Bales. Bales. 

[Ge DAO. vecessscce es... 15,098 7,732 
ERNITRIOG iginviconsass0ise 6,018 11,678 
aa 3,476 7,649 

_ | A Se earner — 115 
> ee eS 24,592 27,174 


The falling off into London is very great, while the increase to 
Liverpool and Hull is more than correspondingly large ; but we 
must remark that the quantity imported in Liverpool includes 
about 2,000 small bags of Peruvian wool. 
® In Bermondsey the trade has been very flat this week. The 
reduction on combing sorts from the highest is not less than 2/. 
per pack, and on clothing, which did not advance in proportion, 
about 1/. per pack. The stock in the hands of the growers is 
less than it has been for some years: but that in the hands of 
dealers in Yorkshire is still great, with very little demand. The 
consumption, however, continues very large, and manufacturers 
iwnust have Jaid in very large stocks some time ago, as very 
little has been purchased for some weeks. This state of matters 
will probably continue till about the clip, by which time the 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers and dealers will be reduced ; 
and as the fariners will not be anxious sellers, the probability is 
that wool will then command an improved value. The lower 
price of grain, and the prospects of a good harvest, will not fail to 
exercise some considerable influence on the value of wool and 
other raw materials. It remains to be seen what Ministers will 
do as to the duties on foreign wool; if repealed, which we think 
likely, at least in part, that reduction will have an effect on the 
very low qualities. 

Duties on Corron Woor.—We have received a copy of ame- 
morial presented to the Treasury on the subject of those duties, 
from the spinners and others engaged in the trade at Glasgow ; 
and on Tuesday last a deputation was received by Sir Robert 
Peel on the same subject. Weunderstand that the Minister was 
extremely reserved and cautious—begging that nothing what- 
ever might be inferred from what he said, or what he did 
did not say; or it might lead to considerable disappoint- 
ment. It must be owned that it is too much to expect 
a Minister to express any opinion on the immediate eve 
of bringing forward the Budget, nor do we suppose that 
was the object of the deputation. They could only hope 


to lave the advantage of any doubt which might still hang 
on the minister’s mind as to the best course to pursue, by stating 
their case as strongly as possible. This is an important sub- 


the lines prices are somewhat lower, and little or no business 
doing. 

The line from Cambridge to York has been brought out, but 
not under circumstances which promise much success to it,—and 
it no doubt suffers from the general depression, as do all the new 
lines especially. It has, however, long been a subject of remark 
by the leading brokers on the market, that about the middle 
of this month in each year, a considerable dulness ensues ; at 
least such has been the case for some years back. We have not, 
however, been able to trace this to any satisfactory cause. And 
in the present instance particularly, while all the elements which 
ean lead to permanent improvement in railway property are in- 
creasing; while the business of the country is Improving, which 
leads to more traffic; and while money continues as abundant 
and cheap as ever, it is difficult to conceive any cause for such a 
reaction in the market ; and we, therefore, cannot think it will 
be of long duration. 

The new line called the Trent Valley, from Rugby to Stafford, 
there to join the Manchester and Birmingham line, and thus to 
reach Manchester by a more direct course than going by Bir- 
mingham, has been brought out. The London and Birmingham 
company has taken one-fourth of the shares, the Grand Junction 
company one-fourth, the Manchester and Birmingham one-fourth, 
and the remaining fourth has been taken in the market ; these 
shares, though not yet allotted, have been sold to-day at a pre- 
mium of 62. 10s, on 202. shares. It is difficult to conceive what 
interest the three great lines, or any one of them, except the Man- 
chester and Birmingham, can have in promoting the new line ; 
it would appear to be in direct opposition to the interests of the 
other two. 

It is said that a line in continuance of the Caledonian line, to 
Stirling and Perth, has already been filled up in Scotland. 

The French lines have recovered their value, and are firmer, 
but without much business doing. 

In the present dull state of the market we would earnestly 
dissuade parties from bringing forward any new schemes. How- 
ever good in themselves, they would be coldly received, and in- 
jured for any future attempt. We do not think that this dulness 
can continue very long. 


POLITICAL. 

During the present week, the House of Lords sat on Monday 
and Tuesday,—to do as good as nothing. On the latter of these 
days, to be sure, there was a small skirmish between the Earl 
of Radnor and the Duke of Buckingham, which, if it did not 
end in much, at least affords materials for a few comments in 
the meantime. The subject, as might be supposed, was the 
corn law,—Lord Radnor taking the opportunity of that question 
being brought before the House by the presentation of a petition 
to ask the Ursa Major of the Central Protection Society 
whether he adopted and concurred in the sentiments avowed by 








Mr Cayley in the pamphlet recently issued by him and in the 
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name of that association. The Noble Earl in particular directed 
attention to the disreputable attempt made in that pamphlet to 
display the honoured name and authority of Adam Smith as the 
propounder and abetter of principles which it is his imperishable 
glory to have done more, perhaps, to explode than any human 
being, dead or alive. The Duke of Richmond would not answer 
the question. He “ felt that the proper course to adopt was not 
to answer so paltry a question, further than to say that he 
thought the work a most excellent one. ‘The author of the 
pamphlet was long known, and although of similar polities to 
theN oble Lord, yet he did not seek to destroy the agriculture of 
the country.’ Of course there is nothing * paltry” in all this. 
Those who wish to have bread where they may get it cheapest, 
and not to be obliged to buy it of the Duke of Richmond, “ seek 
to destroy the agriculture of the country!” Well might Wilkes 
say, that it was not the sense but the nonsense of the country 
which governed it. ‘The Duke, however, at once preserves his 
consistency and shows his prudence by this line of conduct. It 
was but a few weeks ago, when explaining the long-continued 
silence of his Central Society so pompously announced as 
formed, that his Grace informed his fellow peers that they (the 
protectionists) “did not want the corn law to be discussed.” 
To be sure they don’t. The less that is said about it the better 
for them; and instead of wondering that they have said so 
little, we are only amazed at the cool effrontery with which they 
can put forth such a pamphlet as that of Mr Cayley, or such 
assertions as those which were uttered by this Duke on this 
occasion. What may be the next step to be taken by the great 
“Central” it would be hard to say; but those who calculate 
on its speedy death, do so, it would appear, erroneously. His 
Grace went on to say :—‘* For his own part he would say, in 
reply to the observations of his noble friend, that he would 
never leave the Agricultural Protection Society until they had 
eompletely succeeded in putting down the Anti-Corn-law 
League, than which he believed there never existed in Nngland 
a more unconstitutional body.’’—This must prove a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to the League. We suggest to the 
council whether they should not dissolve their body at once in 
the prospect of such an awful antagonism. If they should be 
so far left to themselves as to disregard this good advice of ours, 
we can only tell them that a pamphlet from the Duke and 
his friends, “once every three months, is sure to blow them up 
at last. 


ut while the proceedings in the Lords have been thus insig- 
nificant, what have the assembled Commoners been doing? 
During the whole week they have been sitting in judgment on 
the vagaries of William Busfield Ferrand, Esq., who is called 
the honourable member for Knaresborough. This is no exag- 
geration, but a most sober fact. The scene began on Monday,— 
was continued on Tuesday and on Wednesday ; on Thursday, 
in consequence of its being her Majesty’s birthday, there was 
no house ; and on Friday our Postscript will contain the intelli- 
gence that this boisterous but empty-headed fool has been once 
more before the house. In the course of his late agitation in the 
manufacturing districts, Mr Ferrand laid to the charge of Sir 
James Graham, his having, in the capacity of a Minister of the 
Crown, “taken steps to procure a report which was false” from 
au Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, ‘ for the purpose of erush- 
ing him (Mr Ferrand) in that House ;” also that Mr Hogg, 
member for Beverley, had, in his capacity of Chairman of the 
Nottingham Election Committee, been corruptly influenced, also 
at the instance of Sir James Graham, to unseat Mr John 
Walter, contrary to law and evidence, the said Mr John Walter 
being said to be a disagreeable member in the eyes of the Home 
Secretary for his opposition to the New Poor Law, and perhaps 
being also proprietor of the unmanageable Zimes, ‘These would 
have been serious charges to be brought against two public men, 
one of them so high in office, and the other acting as a sworn 





judge, if they had been made by any sober, morally accountable | 


human being. ‘They were noticed at the time in the papers ; but 
people said it was only Mr Ferrand, and he had before so foully 
s'andered better men, that it was thought he had by this time so 
completely established himself as a wholesale and irresponsible 
dealer in all those commodities which together go to make up 
the thorough brazen-faced, vulgar, ill-bred, impudent, ignorant, 
conceited blockhead and blackguard, that they merely excited a 
smile and were forgotten. Mr Roebuck, however, had no 


idea of the thing passing off in this way, and he had the credit | 
on Monday night, by asking Mr Ferrand in the house whether | 


he adhered to those statements, of causing as good a piece of 
divarsion as could well be expected not on the boards of any pa- 
tented theatre. Mr Ferrand, true to his charreter, avowed his 
charges and repeated them. By favour of the House he got four- 
and-twentv hours to consider how he would substantiate them ; 


but when Tuesday night came he simply once more repeated | 


them and left the House, bidding it defiance. ‘The House in its 
turn took four-and-twenty hours to consider what i should do ; 
and accordingly on Wednesday night there was a regular set dis- 
cussion upon what was to be done, which ended in—what would 
an uninformed reader think? the expulsion of Mr Ferrand, or a 
vote of censure being passed on him, or a vote of exculpation in 
respect of Sir James Graham and Mr. Hogg? Nothing of the 


ee 

sort, but in—a resolution to resume discussion of the subject 
on Iriday night!!! Dire events, it is said, at times from trivial 
causes spring ; and who knows what may be the end of the discus- 
sion of these great Ferrand (not facts, but) falsehoods? And yet 
we beg pardon for speaking so rashly. The “ great Mott case,” as 
Mr D’Isracli humorously calls it, does appear actually to be sur- 
rounded with some difficulty. There were assertions, in fact, re- 
garding the administration of the poor law by the Keighley 
Union, of which Mr Ferrand was, and may continue to be, 
for anything that we know to the contrary, chairman, in the re- 
port by the assistant Poor-law Commissioner, Mr Mott, which 
assertions were not true. But to trace the design and the desire 
of fabricating those misstatements to the Home Secretary and to 
make apparent his purpose, said to have been, to extinguish the 
member for Knaresborough in the House, and much more to 
furnish any tangible proof of such conduct as is ascribed to Sir 
James Graham and Mr Hogg in respect of Mr Walter, would 
require afar cleverer man than Mr Ferrand. Of all the opinions 
that ever have been, or are likely to be, formed of Sir James 
Graham, there is not one, we will venture to say, which would set 
him down for @ fool ; and therefore he is among the last persons 
living who would put himself in the power of Mr Ferrand for 
such a trifle as this. In that very clever speech of his on Wed- 
nesday night, Mr D’sraeli said,— 

“That there was altogether a considerable degree of suspicion involved 
in the circumstances of the Mott case no one can deny. But because there 
was this suspicion, did any one suppose that the right hon. gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, in his exalted position, 
would pervert his power for so slight an object ? (A laugh.) There is 
no dignus nodus for such an interference. . . . Iwill stake my exist- 
ence that if there had been no allusion to the case of the hon. member for 
Beverley, we should never havejheard of the great Mott case. 

The sarcasm and sly insinuation of these remarks do not need 
to be pointed out ; and without avowing participation in them, 
we are free to confess that we do not repudiate them. Altogether 
it is evident that the “ Mott question” has become a perfect 
Beam in members’ eyes, and what with such spicy interludes 
as that joke of Sir Robert Peel’s on the bottle-conjuror, and 
the Roebuck-like attack by Mr (Smythe on Mr Roebuck, 
&c. &c. &e., who can think long for the repeal of the corn laws, 
the equalization of the sugar duties, the stoppage of the income 
tax, or any other public measure? Such fun is worth a whole 
year’s revenue of the nation at least ! 


— ence 


On Monday night, the Factories Bill was read a second time, 
and it was agreed that the discussion should be taken on Friday 
(last night), of which we shall have some account in our Post- 
script; but no doubt it would be adjourned, for there is more 
than one amendment to be proposed, and many members anxious 
to speak. Lord Ashley must be discomposed by the course 
proposed to be taken by Mr Duncombe. Whatever amount 
of tender care Lord Ashley may have for the factory operative, 
his love for the Ministry can rise above it; and it is clear, 
therefore, that they will beat him, and, we fear, with his own 
consent. 


The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill is the only other measure of 
importance which has been before Parliament during the week. 
It is the measure of last year deprived of every claim which it 
then had for support ; but Ministers, while avowing their belief 
that a more sweeping reform of those courts was imperatively 
called for, avowed also their inability to carry it. Alas for the 
“strong Government ’—what has become of it already? This 
measure, such as it now is, has already passed the Lords, and, 
on the present occasion, after sustaining a well-directed attack 
from Lord Robert Grosvenor, Lord John Russell, Mr Elphin- 
stone, Mr Duncombe, and Mr Buller, was read in the Coamons, 
for the second time, by a majority of 158 to 59. Some members, 
however, are said to be determined on opposing its passage 
through committee at every stage. 





The Elections for Exeter, Huntingdon, and Woodstock are 
over. In the first named of these places there was a real oppo- 
sition to the Anti-Free-Trade return, though unsuccessful, from 
causes Which have already been named. In the second there was 
no contest ; andin the last there was a sham contest—and yet it 
was not entirely sham, as the Duke of Marlborough and his son. 
the Marquis of Blandford must by this time be feeling. The op. 
ponent of the young marquis was Mr Humphrey, a barrister, and 
friend of Mr Thesiger. ‘This gentleman could not very well stand 
himself, considering the terms on which it is understood he had 
previously occupied the seat. Nevertheless, he appears to have 
sent no inefficient substitute. It is to the credit of the English 
aristocracy, whatever may be their faults, that there are few 
among them of whoin so inhuman a character could be given in 
the neighbourhood of their patrimonial seats by a clergyman, a 
recorder, a barrister, and a town clerk, as was given by men in 
those walks of life of the Duke of Marlborough the other day at 
Woodstock, and, the reporters inform us, “loudly cheered?’ We 
have given in our provincial intelligence an abridged account of 
those proceedings, to which we refer our readers. We do not 
write to promote organic reforms ; but those who do not ]ook on 
such representation as the representation of Woodstock to bea 
mockery and insult, are morally blind. — 

Why does the seat for Horsham continue vacant ? 
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COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 


The Court has been at Buckingham Palace throughout the week. 

Her Masesry’s Birtapay.—Thursday being the day appointed for 
the celebration of her most gracious Majesty's birthday, when she at- 
tained her twenty-fifth vear, the morning was ushered in by the ringing 
of a merry peal at the churches throughout the metropolis, Kensington, 
and Windsor. The Royal standard was hoisted at the ‘Tower, Somerset 
house, the Italian Opera, St Martin’s, St Giles’s, and St Margaret’s 
church, Westminster. At ten o’clock, a.m., there was a grand parade 
in St James’s park of a battalion of each regiment of the Foot Guards 
in’their new uniforms, attended by their respective bands, when they 
were inspected by the Duke of Wellington, commander-in-chief and 
colonel of the Grenadier Guards; by his Royal Highness Field-Mar- 
shal the Duke of Cambridge, colonel of the Coldstream Guards; his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, colonel of the Scots Fusilier Guards ; 
and Field-Marshal his Majesty Leopold, the King of the Belgians, and 
a numerous military staff. After the parade, the bands of the three 
regiment of guards marched to the Colour Court at St James’s Palace, 
where they performed several choice pieces of music. At one o'clock a 
royal salute was fired by the guns in St James’s park and the Tower, 
when her Majesty proceeded to St James’s, where she held a drawing 
room, which was most brilliantly attended. The bishops, judges, min- 
isters, magistrates, members for the city, foreign ambassadors, and others, 
were present in great numbers. In the evening the different cabinet 
ministers gave state dinners in celebration of the event, and the west 
end of the town was very generally illuminated. 

Tuer Royat Hovsenoip,—It is strongly rumoured about the court, 
and we have good grounds for believing the report to be correct, that 
Mr G. E. Anson (the private secretary to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert) will shortly be appointed to the important and highly confi- 
dential situation of private secretary to the Queen. It may not be 
generally known that the Baroness Lehzen acted in this capacity in the 
household of the Sovereign up to the period of her retirement, now 
about eighteen months ago. We understand that Mr Anson hasbeen offi- 
ciating as her Majesty’s private secretary for some time past. — Bri- 
tannia. 

The Duchess of Kent took her departure on Wednesday morning for 
the continent attended by Lady Anna Maria Dawson and Colonel Sir 
George Couper. Bart. Her Royal Highness is expected to prolong her 
visit abroad for some months. 

Mr Charles Kemble had the honour, on Wednesday evening, of read- 
ing to her Majesty and the Court, at Buckingham Palace, Shakspeare’s 
play of Cymbeline, slightly compressed. 

Tue Emperor or Russta.—We have reasou to believe that his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias will arrive in this 

















country on a visit to her Majesty in the course of a few weeks, The 
Emperor is expected about the second week in May. 
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TRESSED N&EDLEWOMEN IN Lonxpon.—Her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge were both 
pleased to patronize the grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, given 
on Friday evening (last night) at the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, 
in aid of the funds of this institution. 

Tue New Zearanp Comrany.—The adjourned meeting of this 
company took place on Friday (yesterday ), when the directors reported 
the failure of their negotiations with Lord Stanley, and the ultimate 
close of the association, 

Scuoors ror Art.—The ceremony of laying the first stone of a new 
building in Chequer alley, Bunhill row, to be appropriated to the in- 
struction of the poorer classes of all denominations in the localities of 
Whitecross street, Golden lane, and the surrounding neighbourhood, 
took place on Wednesday. ‘The foundation of these scliools originated 
with Mr Greig, of the Bank of England (a member of the Society of 
Friends), and the site on which the building is erected forms part of 
the cemetery belonging to that body, which has been very liberally 
granted for that purpose. Lord J. Russell, M.P., officiated at the 
ceremony, where he was received by the founder, Mr Greig, Mr Samuel 
Gurney, the banker, Dr Morison, Dr Cox, and many other friends of 
popular education 3 he ras loudly cheered by the assembled 
company. Dr Morrison having addressed the meeting, Lord John 
Russell next rose, and expressed his readiness at all times to contri- 
bute his influence in furtherance of the objects they had that day met 
to extend. The ceremony of lowering the stone into its proper position 
was then gone through. The stone bore this inscription : — “ The 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., the tried and steady friend of 
liberty, civil and religious, to mark his estimation of the erection of 
these schools for the education of the poor in this most necessitous and 
ignorant locality, on the broad principle of general utility, laid this 
stone, on the 24th of April, 1844, in the presence of Mr Samuel Gur- 
ney, and many members of the Society of Friends (py whom the ground 
was granted), and numerous ministers and other friends to the moral 
elevation of the poor.” The following subscriptions were announced :— 
Mr Greig, 2501; Mr S. Gurney, 20/.; and several other smaller sums. 

Trararcar Squarr.—The whole of the terrace walks within the 
area of the above promenade will be finally completed by Friday nex t, 
and this square will be opened to the public on the Monday following. 

Tue Paint Keerer or tik Bartish Mvuseum.—In the House of 
Commons, the other evening, in the debate on the British Muscum 
estimates, Mr Bernal eulogised Mr José, the print keeper of the mu- 
seum, who, he said, deserved a larger salary than 350/. per annum, 
seeing he had no house allowed to him. Does Mr Bernal know if Mr 
José has any interest in a ham and beef shop in the city, where it might 
be necessary for him to reside, after Museum hours, even though he had 
a house in the national establishment ? 

Huncerrorp Sustension Brince.—This splendid structure is said 
to be nearly completed, though there is nothing to be seen but a couple 





of brick buttresses ; one at one end, and the other at the other. How 
the proprietors intend to make both ends meet is at present a mystery. 
The bridge is designed for foot passengers only, and it is expected will 
be greatly patronized by the market gardeners, who will, of course, leave 
their horses and carts on the other side of the river. It is calculated 
that all the persons employed at the brewery in Pedlar’s acre will use the 
Hungerford Suspension bridge at least once a day. If the draymen 
occupy apartments at the west end of the town, it is possible that in 
the expected traffic from this souree the shareholders will not be disap- 
pointed, It is to be hoped that the people of Lancaster place will mix 
more than they have done hitherto with the inhabitants of the York 
road; and thus Richmond's prediction as to the union of the houses of 
York (road) and Laneaster (place) will be literally verified. The white 
(washed) rows of the one and the red (brick) rows of the other, are 
emblematical of the white and red roses which were entwined together 
on the field of Bosworth.— Punch. 

Tue New Coat Tax.—A deputation from the consumers of coals, 
appointed by a public meeting at the Crown and Anchor tavern, Strand, 
on Tuesday, the 16th instant, consisting of Mr J. Masterman, M.P., 
chairman; Mr W. Bateman, Mr R. W) Barchard, Mr William Pon- 
tifex, Mr Peter Davey, jun., Mr John Donkin, Mr Charles Purls, Mr 
Thomas Hawes, Mr W. J. Denistoun, M.P., Mr W. Christy, Mr M. 
Forster, M.P., Mr G. Lyall, M.P., Colonel Wood, M.P., Honourable 
H. Liddell, M.P., Mr W. Ord, M.P., and Mr B. Hawes, M.P., had 
an interview with Sir Robert Peel, on Wednesday, at his official resi- 
dence in Downing street. 

Mr Oasrier anv nis Loxpon Frirenns.—A meeting of persons, 
presumed to be friends of Mr Qastler and his principles, was held on 
Wednesday, in a back room at the British Coffee house. Weare happy 
to observe that it was not attended by any of the respectable supporters 
of the ten-hours bill known to the public, excepting Mr Walter and 
Lord Feversham. The meeting appeared to have been got together by 
a committee engaged in collecting subseriptions for Mr Oastler; and 
as that notorious person was to be present himself, they expected a 
crowd, and applied, according to the statement of one of the speakers, 
to the Lord Mayor for the use of the Egyptian hall, That worthy 
magistrate returned a quiet refusal, at which the committee were no 
doubt ultimately rejoiced ; for the exhibition did not draw, and some 
seventy or eighty people, whom QOastlerism or curiosity brought to- 
gether, found more than enough of room in the apartment we have 
mentioned. The proceedings were extremely flat, and derived their 
chief interest from a row at the conclusion, in which a universal 
suffrage orator, of impetuous temperament, broke his walking stick 
across the head of a tame fellow Chartist, who, thinking him imprudent, 
wanted to pull him down. 

Morrarity anp Temprerature.—In the weekly bills of mortality for 
the metropolis, published by authority of the registrar-general, is a very 
useful table, exhibiting the number of deaths registered weekly, at all 
ages, also from diseases of the lungs, small pox, and of persons 60 and 
upwards, with the mean temperature for the week, In No. 15, for the 
week ending Saturday, April 13, this table includes ten weeks, of 
which we give the three first and the three last :— 


Tebruary March April 
10th 17th 24th 30th 6th 13th 
Deaths at all ages - 1,076 1,146 1,115 1,080 923 870 
I hk diseases of the 415 448 428 294 2957 257 
ungs, Xe. - 
From small-pox - 17 29 19 18 21 21 
Deaths at 60 and up- 248 295 288 931 184 169 
wards ‘ oe 
Mean temperature - 384-6 34°7 35'S 472 SOO 503 


It will be seen that in February, with a mean temperature of 34 or 35 
degrees, the total deaths were more numerous than in March and 
April, with a higher temperature, to the extent of from 12 to 15 degrees ; 
and the great decrease in deaths from diseases in the lungs, asghe tem- 
perature is raised and the weather becomes milder, is strikingly ex- 
hibited. 

Morratiry in THE Mrreororts.—The return for the week ending 
Saturday, April 20, shows a decrease of twenty-four, as compared with 
the previous week, the total number being 846, previous weck 870, 
average 883. ‘There isa decrease under all the heads except two, 
those including epidemie and contagious diseases, and deaths from 
violence, privation, cold, and intemperance. Small-pox carried off 
twenty, and of these fourteen had not been vaccinated, and one, a child, 
two years old, had been vaccinated three times. The deaths occurred 
at the following ages :—five under one year, twelve under four years, 
one five, one twenty-one, and one twenty-six years. ‘The number of 
violent deaths was twenty-seven; of these eight were from burns and 
sealds, and four by suicides. The highest average of the thermometer 
was 61:5, and the lowest 43-2. On Wednesday it was highest 66-8, and 
lowest on the night of Friday 36:3, ‘The mean height of the barometer 
was a little above 30 degrees. 

Tue Witt Forcrries.—At ten o'clock on Monday morning 
prisoners were brought up to judgment. Mr Baron Gurney, 
Justice Williams, and Mr Justice Maule occupied the beneh. Mr 
Barber addressed the court in a speech of upwards of an hour’s du- 
ration. Hfe manifested much sclf-possession, and spoke with great 
fluency, firmness, and clearness. ‘The purport of his address was to the 
effect that he had been the dupe of Fletcher throughout the trans- 
action. In proof of this he went into lengthened details, some of 
which Fletcher denied to be true. He coneluded—* I think, my lords, 
that I have shown I have been the victim of deception. It is in conse. 
quence of the deception practised upon me by Fletcher that I am now 
standing before your lordships. I assure you, my lords, most solemnly, 
that throughout this business I have acted merely asa solicitor. At 
the conclusion of the trial on Friday I solemnly declared what I now 
solemnly repeat, that I am perfectly innocent of the charge imputed to 
me, of a guilty knowledge of these transactions, and I conjure Mr 
Fletcher, as he would have some peace in his declining years, to declare 
to your lordships whether I have not been made the victim of a de- 
ception, I am quite aware that your lordships must act upon the ver- 
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dict that was pronounced on Friday; but I sincerely hope that your 
lordships, in passing sentence upon me, will take into consideration the 
circumstances I have now, very incoherently, submitted to your con- 
sideration. I declare that I am quite innocent of the crime imputed to 
me. As I expect to answer for the declaration in a future world, I 
solemnly declare that I have been deceived by this man, Fletcher, who 
had obtained my confidence.” Fletcher then addressed the court, 
throwing the whole blame on the witness Christmas: “ If I had gone 
as far as he wished me to go, I should have been involved to a far 
greater extent than I am at present. I declare solemnly that in no one 
instance have I acted otherwise than upon instructions received from 
Christmas.” After a few words from William Sanders, Baron Gurney 
proceeded to pass sentence on the prisoners. Fletcher and Barber were 
sentenced to be transported for life; Sanders for seven years; and 
Lydia Sanders and Georgiana Dorey to be imprisoned for two years. 

A Lapy or Fortune Convicten or Suoriirrixc. — On Saturday, 
Charlotte St Clair, dressed in deep mourning, drove to the Central 
Criminal Court in her carriage, and surrendered to take her trial on a 
charge of stealing a pair of gloves, value Is., the property of Mr George 
Clark, hosier, of Whitecross street. The jury found her guilty, and 
she was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and hard labour in the 
House of Correction. 








THE PROVINCES. 


THE ELECTIONS. 

Three out of the four vacant seats in parliament have been filled 
this week. In Exeter, Sir William Follett, promoted to the office 
of her Majesty’s Attorney-General, was re-clected on Monday, his 
opponent, General Briggs, having gone to the poll not with any 
hope of unseating him, but in order to ascertain the extent of favour in 
which the doctrines of free trade are held by the electors of “ the faith- 
ful city.” The final state of the poll at four o'clock was—for Follett, 
1,293 ; for Briggs, 529: majority, 764. Sir William Follett is a native 
of Exeter; and the inhabitants generally are proud of having such a 
fellow citizen among them, independently of his connexion with the 
present ministry. This, coupled with the circumstance that Exeter was 
never before contested on free-trade principles expressly and avowedly, 
accounts for the great majority polled, for the present, against General 
Briggs. 

The Huntingdon election passed off without a contest, or even the 
shadow of one, though the latter, at least, was threatened almost up to 
the moment of nomination. Mr Thomas Baring, the rejected of the 
city of London, and previously unseated for bribery at Yarmouth, was 
chosen on Menday without a contest. 

At Woodstock there was a contest. The Marquis of Blandford was 
opposed by Mr Humphrey, barrister, not, it would appear, so much 
from political as personal considerations. Although the Duke of Marl- 
borough is able to command a majority of votes in the borough, which 
is his own, still the feeling entertained towards him among almost all 
classes in his own neighbourhood is not one of kindliness or respect. 
It would appear, in fact, to be one of the fiercest hatred. The young 
marquis (he has just come of age) was proposed by an alderman of 
the borough, which nomination was seconded by a Mr ‘I. Robinson, 
whose designation is not published. The proposer of Mr Humphrey 
vas the clergyman of the parish, who made a somewhat uncelerieal, 
but avery manly speech on the occasion :— 





“ Under ordinary circumstances,” he said, “he should not, as a clergy- 
man, have appeared upon an oceasion like the present. The political 
parson justly lost the good opinion of society, and he must also lose that 
self-respect which was but the reflex of the public sentiment. But no 
ordinary circumstances brought him forward. He was the specially ap- 
ointed guardian of the pocr of Woodstock. He was there to use his 

umble endeavours to rescue that poor from a state of tyranny and op- 
pression which, on his conscience as a clergyman, he believed to be with- 
out parallel in any other parish in this kingdom. He was there to tell 
the Duke of Marlborough that rank and wealth had their duties as well 
as their privileges, and that by grossly neglecting the one he had most 
justly forfeited the other, unless, indeed, the principles of God’s jurispru- 
dence were to be set aside to suit the wishes and to pander to the eall of 
man. (Loud and repeated cheers.) After hearing the nomination of the 
last candidate, he was bound to say that he did not consider that candidate 
competent to protect those interests over which he, their pastor, was more 
especially bound to watch. He came forward at a great personal sacrifice 
of feeling to discharge what he conscientiously felt to be his duty, not 
merely as an elector of the borough, but as the rector of the parish.” 

Mr North, the seconder of Mr Humphrey’s nomination, exclaimed :— 


“Where were the fine old Blenheim yeomen now? Where were the 
tenants? Not a penny of the Blenheim money was of yore spent out of 
Woodstock ; now barely 50/. a year came into the pockets of the trades- 
people. The duke gave them nothing but a member. That morning 
there had been a breakfast at Blenheim. He was glad of it; it was a 
good sign, for it was the first public entertainment that had taken place 
there within his knowledge for a long time past. (Hear, hear.) He was 
no factious opponent of Lord Blandford. He declared before them all, 
and pledged himself solemnly, that if Lord Blandford would see their 
grievances redressed, he would be the first to record his vote in his favour. 
(Hear, hear.) But, as it was, he was glad of any opportunity of emanci- 
pating the borough, and he therefore had great pleasure in seconding their 
worthy rector’s nomination. (Cheering.)” 

And Mr Humphrey in his address, which extended to great length, 
specified some of those grievances which he said disqualified the Duke 
of Marlborough from having a right to send his son so unceremoniously 
to be chosen member :— 

“ After the most industrious personal inquiry,” he said, “IT am bound to 
say, that I believe there never was, in the history of this country, a borough 
so neglected (hear, hear)—a tyranny so oppressive (hear, hear )—a borough 
in which the poor were so utterly forgotten—the sick and destitute so un- 
relieved (hear, hear); whilst the Duke of Marlborough, living at Blen- 
heim, enjoys all the honour of his princely rank. all the wealth of his high 
station, without doing the slightest good to a borough of which he claims 
to be the owner and patron. (Loud and marked cheering.) . . . . . 
I say the Duke of Marlborough has forfeited the right to give 
There was a time when the town of Woodstock was under 


you a member, 





different circumstances. In the time of him whom I may call by the title 
which you have given him, ‘the good Duke of Marlborough,’ your streets 
were filled with the horses of visitors enjoying the princely hospitality of 
Blenheim, your trade was flourishing, your people were contented and 
happy, and the house of Marlborough was beloved by all. I am told that 
on every anniversary of his birthday bills to the amount of many thousand 
pounds were paid to the tradespeople of your borough. (A voice—‘ Ay, 
10,0002.) Is it so now? (Shouts of ‘No, no”) Why, I see on a flag 
varried to-day before my noble opponent, the inscription ‘ Prosperity to 
the trade of Woodstock.’ Why, what a mockery! (Loud cheers.) 
What a satire upon himself the noble marquis hasinvented. Prosperity to 
your trade! Why, what does the house of Blenheim do for it? (A voice— 
‘Ruins it.’) I fear you’re right. (Hear, hear.) . . . . The tenantry 
are dismissed. (Hear, hear.) No matter how long they have been em- 
ployed—no matter if they had worked under the duke’s father and grand- 
father—nothing satisfied this man but rent. (Hear, hear.) Yes, the bur- 
den of his song is in one word—rent! rent! rent! (Loud plaudits.) 
Gentlemen, you have heard of a man named Smallbones. (Hear, hear 
and much sensation.) Let me remind you—let me tell the world through 
the medium of the press, how that poor man was treated. Mr Smallbones 
was a farmer on the Marlborough estate—rich, flourishing, and respected. 
He lent money to the Dukes of Marlborough when they knew not how to 
obtain it; and when the present duke scarcely knew where to lay his 
head, he took him in, and gave him a home. That man is now turned 
away. (Hear, hear.) His rent was raised ; and because he would not pa 
it he was turned out. (Renewed cries of hear, hear.) But it is not suc 
men as Smallbones only who have felt the weight of the duke’s power. 
There are hundreds of poor cottagers here living in their little cottages, 
which, with a plot of garden ground adjoining, may be worth 30s. a year, 
and these poor people are turned off, because they will not, or cannot, pay 
3/. or 41. (Hear, hear.) I hold in my hand a paper dated the 25th of 
March last, and signed ‘J. W. Whately,’ giving notice to quit, on behalf 
of the most noble ‘George Duke of Marlborough.’ ‘To how many 
tenants do you think ‘J. W. Whately,’ the duke’s steward, has sent this 
notice! To 140 families! (Loud cries of hear, hear.) 140 families are 
to be turned out into your streets, without a home, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber next. (Hear.) . . . . There is a man named Harris. (Hear, 
hear.) Ay, and that name of Harris is a name which if it does not haunt 
the duke upon his dying bed, he is more hard-hearted even than you re- 
present him. Harris was a respectable man, but poor. He held a cottage 
under the duke, and he kept a poor old horse. One day he had taken the 
horse to water to a pond in your town. He had no right to go to the pond, 
and the duke’s hayward, Timothy Slingo, going by, seized the horse to 
take him to the pound; Harris gave the horse a cut with his whip, and it 
broke from Slingo, and ran back to the stable. Ilarris was summoned for 
pound breach. He was fined Is. and the costs, which amounted to 19s, 6d. 
He could not pay, and he was sent to gaol. NN hilst he was in gaol his 
creditors came upon him, his goods were taken in execution, and when he 
came out of prison he was a ruined man. At this moment he is working 
on your roads. (Loud cries of hear, hear, and a voice, ‘ It’s all true.’) 
But this is not all. This man was first of all taken before two magistrates, 
who at first refused to convict him. {Here there was a cry of ‘ Here 
he is,’ and the man Harris, amid ascene of intense excitement, was elevated 
upon the shoulders of the people at the lower end of the room, } Mr Hum- 
phrey resumed.—T wo magistrates refused to convict him. The duke, a fit 
judge in his own cause, was sitting in front of his dog kennel, with a glass 
of ale in his hand, when the man was brought before him, and he himself 
caused him to be committed to gaol. (Great sensation.) . . There 
isa man here named Bartlett. (A voice—*Il knowhim.’) Ay, I dare say 
you do. Well, Bartlett had just buried a child, and was taking a walk 
near the town, in company with two other men, when one of them, not 
Bartlett, saw upon the road a rabbit half eaten by a weasel. T he man 
took it up and carried it away. Bartlett did not touch it, but he was seized 
on, and carried before the duke’s chaplain, Mr Carme, who of course is an es- 
timable man because he is a clergyman and a magistrate, and we must not 
speak evil of dignitaries. Mr Carme kindly said he would treat the man 
as kindly as he could, and he fined the man lds. 15s. was more to that 
poor man than 15/. to the Duke of Marlborough. He could not pay, and 
in default he was sent to gaol. He was kept fourteen days in solitary con- 
finement, and half starved whilst he was in prison. At that time he had 
just recovered from an attack of cholera, (‘ True, true.’) — I saw the 
man this morning, and a more wretched spectacle it is impossible to be- 
hold. (Hear, hear.) He should say, too, that Mr Carme, the chaplin, 
asked the constable who took the man into custody, if he ever knew any 
harm against him. He replied, No; that the man bore a good character ; 
so Mr Carme said he would treat him lightly, and ‘only’ fined him 15s. 
(* Hear, hear’ and ‘Shame!’) Now for pcan. ease. (Cries of ‘ Bravo,’ 
*Goon.’) You all know Mr Southern. (He’s a good sort.) Ay, he is. 
Now, there was an old man named Graham, ninety years old, who had 
lived on the Blenheim estate all his life, and to whom the late duke and 
his grandfather both allowed 10s. a week. When the present duke came 
to his title that 10s.a week was taken away from him (hear, hear), and 
Graham would have died of want if Mr Southern had not supported him, 
(Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, I could tell you of 100 different acts 
of oppression of which the duke has been guilty. It is impossible 
to conceive the paltry acts of tyranny he has exercised.” 
And on Mr Humphrey went with a string of atrocities, the narration 
of which is indeed startling. ‘“ There is aman standing there,” he said— 
“Castle. (Hear, hear.) Ile made a coffin for the remains of the late 


Duke of Marlborough, and has not been paid for it to this day. The 
duke will not pay him, because he said he did not order it. (Ilfear, 


hear.) Why, what do you think of ‘prosperity to the trade of Wood- 
stock’ after this ?"—Here Mr Humphrey was interrupted by one of the 
duke’s subordinates, named Whately, who said, “ You have been misin- 
formed upon this point, Mr Humphrey.” To which the tradesman Castle 
readily rejoined, “It’s all true ;” when MrHumphrey proceeded: “ The 
question is, is Castle paid? (Castle, ‘ No.’) The duke is buried in 
Castle's coffin. Castle has applied to his son to pay for making it, and 
the son has not paid. (Hear,hear.) This, I think, is a climax. I may 
stop here. (Cheers.)” And shortly after he did stop, and announced 
that haying given the noble owner of Blenheim the opportunity of 
knowing what his neighbours thought of him, he would not go to the 
poll, knowing that means had been taken to ensure his defeat ; but he 
said he believed that good would come of what had been already done. 

The Marquis of Blandford spoke at much less length than Mr Hum- 
phrey, on his nomination, and, as his speech is peculiar, we give it 
entire, as reported in the Jimes :— 

“Lord Blandford then came forward, and after some confusion, which 
was calmed by Mr Humphrey, returned his acknowledgments to the electors 
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for their generous reception of him that day and upon his canvass. It is 
my duty, he said, to expound my principles to you. First and foremost, 
it is my determination to support in all its simplicity, purity, and integrity, 
the church of England as by law established. (Cheers.) You will find 
me also a supporter of the laws, a friend to her Majesty’s government when 
they act justly, and at all times, through good report and evil report, @ 
firm and uncompromising defender of the cultivators of the soil. (¢ heers.) 
It has been circulated that I am an advocate of the newfangled doctrines 
of free trade. Gentlemen, I abjure those doctrines; and I believe that 
carried to the extent to which it is desired to push them, they would be 
the bane and ruin of this great country. (Hear, hear.) I advocate the 
corn law upon information founded upon common sense, repudiating 
theory and fanciful philosophy. On another subject you will always find 
me the advocate of those measures of humanity which are advocated by 
my truly noble relative and your former representative, Lord Ashley ; 
and especially shall I support his measure for restricting the hours of 
labour in cotton mills—a measure so deeply affecting the interests of the 
country at large, and so important to the happiness and well-being of a 
large portion of the people. Some people in high places—ministers of the 
crown (hear, hear)—talk as if justice and humanity are to sink before 
considerations of commercial interest. Perish commerce if we can only 
obtain it at such a price. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, if you elect me you 
will always find me doing all I can for the borough. Iam unwilling to 
hear what has been said about my father, but let me remark for myself 
that I am not the arbiter of his actions. If you return me, however, ] will 
promise to study what is for your benefit, to inquire into your grievances, 
and to give help and assistance when I find them needed. Gentlemen, I 
thank you for this patient hearing. (Cheers.)” 

Afterwards, on hearing Mr Humphrey’s charges against the duke (his 
father), the marquis denied having any knowledge of the particulars, 
but “one thing he would say, that there was not in reality a kinder- 
hearted man in the world than his father.” ‘The meeting separated, and 
the marquis was afterwards chaired. 

Hoxsuam Execrion.—Everything with regard to this election is at 
present in a state of the utmost uncertainty. ‘The friends of Mr Hurst 
say that there will be no opposition, and that his return, therefore is 
certain; but other well-informed parties are of opinion that there is 
some good reason for the delay in issuing the writ, and that a Conserva- 
tive candidate will come forward, and some even go so far as to say 
that Mr Thesiger is to be the man. ‘The fact that there is no other 
vacancy than this borough, and, consequently, no means for the Solici- 
tor-General to get into parliament, unless some honourable member 
should vacate his seat on his behalf, to some extent strengthens this 
opinion; but nothing positive is yet known upon the subject. 


Devizes. —Mr Serjeant Merewether has been elected Recorder of 
Devizes, vice Mr L. Bruges, now one of the members of parliament for 
that town. , 

Suort-Hour Acitation.—This agitation has not been kept up with 
the same energy during the past week that it was the week before. The 
circumstance of Messrs Ferrand and Oastler having come to London 
may in part account for this. At Bury, however, on Tuesday night, 
there was a meeting, which the 7imes says was a numerous and well- 
conducted one, of the operatives of that town. “ Nearly 1,000 were pre- 
sent, and hundreds went away who could not obtain admission.” A 
clergyman (the Rey. H. Allen), “an extensive cotton manufacturer ” 
(Mr J. R. Kay), a surgeon (Mr Fletcher), and one or two operatives 
were the principal speakers. No novelty was uttered. 

Repvucrion oF tor Hours or Facrory Lasovr.—We are informed 
that the proprictors of one of the most extensive cotton factories in 
Preston have intimated to their spinners, and other workpeople in their 
employment, that, if they wish it, they will reduce the hours of labour 
to eleven daily. The spinners generally have expressed a willingness to 
accept the offer, and there is little doubt but the whole of the hands will 
take advantage of it. There will, we believe, be a proportionate reduc- 
tion of wages. Preston Chron cle. 

Rerrar or tHE Tax oN Raw Corron.—On Tuesday a meeting of 
merchants, spinners, and manufacturers, was held in the Town hall of 
Manchester, * to consider what measures should be taken towards pro- 
curing the repeal of the duty on the importation of raw cotton.” The 
principal cotton manufacturers and merchants of the town attended. 
There were also a considerable number of country spinners and manu- 
facturers present ; and though the meeting comprised gentlemen differ- 
ing widely on most political questions, and even on some of political 
economy, there was the utmost unanimity in reference to the tax on raw 
cotton, which appeared to be generally regarded as a grievous tax, not 
only on the master spinner and manufacturer, but also to the operative 
and to the poorer classes generally, who consume the coarser fabrics. 
The chairman, Mr Thomas Cooke, shiortly adverted to the mischievous- 
ness of the tax. 

“He could only express what he himself felt, as a very considerable con- 

sumer of cotton, the tax on which imposed upon him a payment of between 
3,000/. and 4,000/.a year. (Hear.) He had also had a good deal of expe- 
rience of foreign markets, by meeting almost everywhere the American 
manufacturers, who had become very powerful competitors in ‘domestic’ 
cloths, as manufactured in this country; and, in neutral markets, their 
competition was so very powerful, that in many instances they were really 
taking the trade from us. (Hear.) He spoke from experience, when he 
declared that in several markets we had lost our trade entirely, owing to 
this cause. These facts must, he thought, convince every one how injurious 
the tax was to the prosperity of our manufactures.” 
Mr Gardener moved a memorial to Sir Robert Peel, praying him to 
use his power, as First Lord of the Treasury, to relieve the manufactu- 
rers of this burden, which was pressing on them so heavily, and driving 
them from every market in the world.—Mr Thomas Hilton seconded 
the motion, which was carried. — Mr Guest moved that a deputation be 
sent, specifying the names of a few gentlemen, to present that memorial 
to Sir Robert Peel, and to support the prayer of it ; and a Mr Morris, 
in seconding the resolution, said that 

“ The tax was equal to nearly 25 per cent. upon the whole of the wages 
paid in his own mill and in another in which he was a partner. The wages 
in these two mills amounted to from 400/. to 450/. a week on the average, 
and the tax amounted to nearly 100 a week upon the two concerns, 


ieee) He thought it necessary, therefore, to agitate strenuously for its 
repeal, 





Several gentlemen addressed the meeting confirming these views, and 
the proceedings terminated. 

Conpition or THE Peorte Empioyep in Facrortes.— We have just 
seen a copy of “a return from 412 cotton mills in Manchester and sur- 
rounding districts,” which, we understand, has been prepared for the 
purpose of being placed in the hands of members of the legislature, 
prior to the important discussion upon Lord Ashley’s promised motion 
on the third reading of the factory bill. This return contains a mass 
of most important information, in reference to the circumstances and 
condition of the factory workers, to which we shall probably have occa- 
sion hereafter to call the attention of our readers, At present we must 
content ourselves with a brief notice of one or two of the most promi- 
nent points of the return. Our readers are, no doubt, well aware that 
one of the most common and most effective complaints that have been 
made against the factory system is to the effect that females are employed 
in the mills almost to the exclusion of the other sex, especially when 
of mature age. But what is the fact? It appears that in the 412 
mills from which this return has been made, employing altogether 
116,281 persons, there are, above twenty-one years of age, 28,459 males, 
26.710 females. So that, instead of a deficiency of adult males, there 
appears to be an excess of nearly 2,000 over the number of females. 
Again, it has been stated to be a general practice in factory districts for 
the father of a family to remain at home doing nothing, or at most 
attending to household affairs, whilst the mother was labouring in the 
factory. The fact appears to be, that of the whole number of married 
persons employed, there are 18,780 males, and only 10,721 females ;— 
of whose husbands 5,814 are employed in factories, 3,927 in other trades, 
and the whole number of husbands who have no regular employment 
is 821. It has also been alleged, over and over again, that during the 
last few years the wages of the factory workers have been subjected to 
successive and large reductions, by which their condition has been 
greatly deteriorated. But what do our readers suppose is the entire 
amount of the diminution in the average wages since a similar return 
was made in the year 1833,—a period, by the way, of great prosperity 
in the manufacturing districts? Why, these enormous reductions 
amount collectively to the very formidable sum of twopence per head per 
week ; the present average earnings of males and females, young and 
old, being 10s. 34d. per week. low different these facts are from the 
assertions of the factory agitators we need not stay to inform our 
readers ; and we hope they will have their due effect upon members of 
the House of Commons.— Manchester Guardian. 

Porvtation ann Foon.—It is a significant sign of the times, that 
while the population of Sunderland is steadily on the increase, the con- 
sumption of animal food in that place is sensibly diminishing. The 
number of cattle, &c., now slaughtered for the town is believed, on good 
evidence, to be Jess by 25 per cent. than in the year 1841. ‘The conclu- 
sion is, that multitudes of men, women, and children, who formerly ate 
animal food, now * rejoice on potatoes.”"—Durham Chronicle. 

Tue Atiorment Systrm.—A meeting of influential landowners, 
clergy, and magistrates of the county of Worcester, was held at the 
Town hall, Woreester, on the 11th instant, to take into consideration the 
establishment of a society with a view to ameliorate the condition of the 
labouring classes, and to advance their social and moral improvement, 
by disseminating information on the advantages which they would re- 
ceive by the allotment of small portions of land, to be cultivated by 
spade husbandry in their leisure hours. ‘The Right Hon. Lord Lyttel- 
ton, the lord licutenant of the county, presided. The object of the 
meeting was to establish the principle of this system, leaving the size of 
the allotments to be decided upon by the committee; but one of the 
leading features in the system, as propounded, is, that the allotments 
shall not be larger in extent than can be cultivated by the labourers in 
their leisure hours. Among some of the interesting particulars adduced 
at the meeting, as exemplifying the beneficial effects of the system, was 
a caleulation of Captain Scobeil, contained in his evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. He estimated that there were in 
England 28,000,000 of acres of well-cultivated land ; 4,000,000 acres ca- 
pable of improvement; and 4,000,000 acres incapable of improvement ; 
and he was of opinion that if the allotment system were carried out, and 
spade husbandry extensively adopted on the present unprofitable land, 
there would acerue to the agricultural labourers and their families an 
annual net profit of 5,000,000/, Resolutions for the formation of a 
society for the promotion of the allotment system, to be called the 
* Woreestershire Labourers’ Friend Society ;” of thanks to her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, for her gracious condescension in consenting to 
become patroness of the society ; and for the appointment of Lord Lyt- 


telton to the presidency, were unanimously adopted. 


Durnam anp NortHumberrann Pirmen’s Strike.—A correspondent 
in Bishopwearmouth has obliged us with the following communication: 
—* The strike of this body still continues, with no symptoms of con. 
cession on either side. ‘The owners and viewers mect weekly at their 
central office, Newcastle, but the result of their deliberations can only 
be inferred to be to maintain their position, from the fact that no over- 
tures have as yet been made by them to the men, nor has any conference 
between them and the latter taken place. ‘The proceedings of the men 
are less secret ; they have had a general delegate mecting, held at Dur- 
ham on Tuesday, and some public meetings, from the sentiments ex- 
pressed at which there can be no doubt they are determined not to re- 
sume work on the terms proposed by the masters, The dispute, how- 
ever, must speedily be settled one way or the other, for the stocks of 
coals at the principal collicries are nearly exhausted, and many ships are 
now taking ballast in the ‘Tyne and Wear for Leith, where they will 
load coals for London. Sesides this, it is said overtures have been 
made by several of the coalowners in Wales to the shipowvers of the 
former ports, which, if the strike continues, will no doubt be accepted, 
and thus the coal carrying trade will temporarily, at least, be transferred 
from these ports to others. In the meantime the strike is producing a 
great depression in the trade of Newcastle, Sunderland, Shields, and the 
principal towns in Northumberland and Durham. This will lead toa 
prompt and thorough investigation into the merits of the dispute 
between the pitmen and their employers, and public opinion so formed 
will be one of the most powerful auxiliaries in effecting a termination 


of the dispute upon, we hope, # satisfactory basis,” Meetings, we are 
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told, continue to be held by the workmen in the different towns, en- 
couraging each other in the course which they are pursuing. 

Sarissury.—Free-Trade Reading Rooms have been opened in this 
city, and are said to be numerously attended. 

Awrvet Murver iw Dersysuirne.—A shocking tragedy was per- 
petrated at Belper on Monday last. A mechanic named Yeomans who 
had, or fancied he had, cause for jealousy, accused his wife of infidelity, 
and during last week they led a quarrelsome life. About half-past one 
o'clock on Monday, the chambermaid at the Lion hotel, which is situate 
opposite Yeomans'’s cottage, heard a loud scream, and instantly ran down 
stairs. The neighbours were out of their houses instanter, and on pro- 
ceeding to the spot found the door locked. The services of a black- 
smith were put in requisition, and an entrance effected, when the scene 
before the spectators was horrible. Yeomans had repeatedly declared 
that he would murder his wife, and the wife had as frequently stated 
that she wished he would get better, so that he might return to his em- 
ployment, since he was always quarrelling with her. On Monday 
morning he went to the Lion hotel tap, and asked for a quartern of gin, 
declaring to the girl who waited upon him that he would murder his 
wife. She endeavoured to soothe him, stating she had no doubt they 
would go on comfortable together, when he replied, “I am dying as 
fast as I can; I amtroubled with a bad woman ( meaning his wife), and 
will stand it no longer.” le went away, and it appears got a pocket 
knife and acommon table knife sharpened at a joiner’s shop. He sent 
a crippled son out of the way previous to committing the horrid deed, 
and his other children (one of whom is married) were at their several 
employments. From appearances it would seem that Yeomans having 
fastened the door, seized hold of a short poker having a knob at the 
end, and struck his unfortunate wife upon the head whilst she was 
washing, as she fell near the puncheon in which were clothes in a half- 
finished state. The blows upon the head were repeated several times ; 
and the deceased then, it appears, attempted to cut his throat with the 
penknife blade of a pocket knife, but, not succeeding in this, he com- 
pleted the act with the table knife. When found he was weltering in 
blood, and died in a few minutes afterwards. The woman (who was 
about fifty years of age) remained senseless until noon of the following 
day, when she also died, Thousands of people congregated about the 
spot during the day. 





SCOTLAND. 

Generat AssemBiy.—The Marquis of Bute will, it is said, be again 
requested to represent her Majesty, as Lord High Commissioner, at the 
forthcoming General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. ‘This will 
be the third time that his lordship has been so honoured. 





IRELAND. 

Tue Strate Trrars.—Tur Crown Arripavirs.—The affidavits of the 
clerks of the peace, Messrs Archer and Dickenson, and their deputy, 
Mr Magrath (in consequence of the non-production of which the Attor- 
ney-Generalapplied, on Saturday, for the postponement of the new trial 
motion fixed for Monday), were lodged on Monday afternoon. The 
Times explains the cause of this delay in proceeding with the trials :-— 
“ Tn consequence, however, of an erroneous apprehension that Mr Ma- 
grath’s affidavit would not be ready on that occasion, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral was forced to acquiesce in a discharge of the rule, and thus to give 
an involuntary assent to a further postponement in a proceeding which 
was marked by many and unnecessary delays from its first commence- 
ment.” It further says, that the trials will be proceeded with, and the 


Attorney-General was expected to have argued against the motion of | 


the traversers’ counsel on ‘Thursday. The town-clerks and Mr Magrath 
exculpate themselves; but Mr Magrath admits that one sheet, con- 
taining the names of fifteen special jurors, thirteen of whom were 
Roman Catholies, had been “ mislaid ” by some of the clerks employed 
by him. By the latest advices that all the affidavits that can be filed 
have now been so, and Mr Whiteside, it was fully expected, would 
oceupy the court the whole of Thursday, in moving for a new trial, of 
which, it is said, confident hopes are entertained, “the ease of the crown 
being totally incomplete to resist the charge of the suppression of jurors.” 
Nationat Epucation.—A report having gained extensive circulation 
that it was the intention of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to discon- 
tinue the payment of salaries to the parish clerks acting as schoolmas- 
ters in the various dioceses of Ireland, with a view of placing the 
schools under the control of the National Board, the Commissioners 
have officially disclaimed any such intention, not having or claiming the 
right of withdrawing such salaries. ‘ 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE. 

The Times correspondent says that much alarm is created at Paris by 
the existence of secret societies and a spirit of disaffection in the army, 
now made manifest by the arrest of numerous sub-officers and soldiers 
of at least three regiments. One of these regiments was lately in gar- 
rison at Paris; the other two, a regiment of artillery and a regiment of 
the line, were in the south of France. Another topic is the immense 
additions France is making to her naval power. Some six or eight 
frigates have been, or are about to be, launched, armed, and fitted for 
sea in the dockyards of Brest and Rochefort. ‘Two frigates are also 
being built for the French government in Holland, 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on Monday, a discussion 
took place on a bill introduced by the government for the improvement 
of prison discipline. It is admitted on all hands that the present mode 
of punishment in that country does not accomplish its object. Crime 
is on the increase, and the worst offenders are those who have been 
committed to the galleys, where they have been initiated into 
every crime; but between this defeetive system and that most 
horrible of all punishments, the silent system, which is what is now 
proposed, there is a wide difference, and scope enough for other experi- 
ments. One of the speakers, M. de Sade, strongly opposed the bill, 
He considered the system of solitary confinement which it recommended 





dangerous and barbarous. Madness and death would be frequently the 
consequence. He quoted instances from the penitentiary at Lausanne 
in support of this view of the question, and remarked that in Pennsyl- 
vania it was on the point of being abandoned. ‘This system was, above 
all, opposed to all religious instruction, and on this very ground the 
court of Rome had refused to allow cellular imprisonment. None of 
the ministers had spoken on the question. In the Chamber of Peers 
the debate on the Education bill was going on, and would probably last 
for several days. The whole of the sitting (four hours) of the first day 
was taken up with a speech from M. Cousin in defence of the university. 
“It was asserted,” said he, “that the philosophy taught in the univer- 
sity led to materialism. Whatever persons said so were not men really 
religious, no matter what dress they wore. True religion was too sure 
of itself to dread false or true lights. The true light only made it the 
brighter ; the false one paled before it.” The noble peer coneluded by 
declaring that the “fate of the university was in the hands of the 
chamber, and that‘he would call on them to remember, in legislating 
on it, that whatever ameliorations they decided on ought to be founded 
on the grand principle of the university—the power of interference 
according to the state.” 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





Davey Laxe Turarre.—M. Benedict is so well known as a superior 
musician, and as an excellent conductor—his opera of the Gipsy’s 
Warning is so well remembered as a most meritorious work,—that the 
announcement of a new opera of which he is the composer naturally 
produced an excitement. The subject of the opera which came out at 
this theatre on Monday night is one that has been used in Rogers’s 
Italy. Under Pietro Candiano II, Doge of Venice, a number of young 
ladies were on their way to the cathedral to be married, according to 
the custom of the republic. The state used to give portions to twelve 
maidens every Purification day, and thus the noblest families of Venice 
used to be publicly united on the same day and in the same hour. 
These young ladies, in the reign of Candiano, were proceeding quietly 
along, little suspecting mischief, and the Doge was honouring the 
spectacle with his august presence, when suddenly the pirates of Istria 
made their appearance, lured on the particular day by the prospect of 
extra booty and less than ordinary resistance, the Venetians being rather 
occupied with gaping at the sight, than with taking care of their city. 
The rapacious vagabonds not only carried off all the nuptial gifts, but 
they were unreasonable enough to carry away all the brides also. 
Pietro Candiano, however, was not a person to be trifled with, so he 
got together his galleys, sailed after the ruffians in person, overtook 
them before they were extricated from the Lagune of Caorlo, killed 
every man of them, and brought all the maidens back on the very day, 
so that the nuptials “eame off” with even more joy than had been 
anticipated. The author of the Brides of Venice, the opera produced 
on this oceasion with M. Benedict’s music, has expanded this simple 
incident into a rather complicated story,—in which, however, the lead- 
ing features are the same as the above. ‘The overture promised ex- 
ceedingly well. The composer evidently wielded science with a familiar 
hand; and so it was from the beginning to the end. ‘The richness of 
the harmony, the skill of the instrumentation, the management of the 
concerted pieces—all these stamped a master of his art. A madrigal, 
in the ancient style, which occurred at the end of the first act, was a 
chef @euvre in its way, and was repeated in compliance with the most 
enthusiastic demands. Miss Romer executed the music exceedingly 
well, in spite of her voice not being always fully at her command. It 
may be said that there was no passion, none of the highest order of 
genius and feeling in it. It was a performance, however, of the cor- 
rectest taste, and, if we admit the fault here pointed out, almost without 
blemish. Harrison sang better than we have ever heard him, and really 
threw a great deal of energy into his song, * At morn upon the beach 
I stood.” Mrs Alfred Shaw has the best song in the piece, and the 
best character, and by her perfect mastery of recitative, which she treats 
like an elocutionist, she is able to produce effeets which are peculiarly 
her own. Borrani, a careful vocalist, is not the singer of passion, and 
he probably was content with the quiet march of the drama, especially 
as he had taken Stretton’s part ata short notice. The success of the 
opera was complete ‘The theatre was excessively crowded in every 
part, and a great many of the most distinguished musicians were pre- 
sent. When the curtain fell the applause was loud and prolonged, and 
the composer as well as the principal performers acknowledged the 
warmth of their reception. 

Sr James's Tueatre.—The Polka, that wonderful dance which has 
so suddenly shot up into the meridian of popularity, dividing the public 
attention with the most vital questions of state, has at last found its 
way to this little house, which, by the by, is its natural home, for from 
the French it is that we have caught this Terpsichorean infection 
Much of the extraordinary sensation which the dance has produced we 
think may be attributed to the fine state of vagueness in which it at 
present exists, for of the entire cargo of dancing masters who imme- 
diately rushed to the Tower stairs on the first wafting of the name to 
British ears, not one but has returned sole possessor of the real Polka, 
and denouncing all others as spurious concoctions and utterly un-Bohe- 
mian. At present our knowledge is limited to the fact, that brass heels 
are an indispensable ingredient, and that the steps are more or less ap- 
proaches to the dancing which usually accompanies the song of Jun 
Crow. The little piece in which the Polka was introduced on Wednes- 
day night at this theatre, danced by Madame Albert and a Mademoiselle 
Forgeot, is entitled La Proces de la Polka, and is as absurd in its pur- 
port as the subject deserves. It represents the court of some provincial 
town as occupied with the trial of an action, brought by the citizens of 
the said town against a certain instructor of the Polka, on the plea of 
its turning the heads of all the female inhabitants, and causing the 
terror of all respectable fathers of families as to the moral welfare of 
their charges, The cause is regularly tried before the liewtenant-general, 
and pleaded on the plaintiff's side by an old lawyer, whose distaste to 
the dance arises from his lameness, and on the defendant's by a plump 
young advocate whe is himself under tuition to aequire the incriminated 
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Polka. After citing various ancient authorities in favour of dancing 
generally, he calls upon the court not to decide until they have them- 
selves seen the Polka. The request is granted, and forthwith two 
ladies in full Polka costume, armed with brass heels, enter the court, 
one of whom, to the astonishment of the judge, he finds to be his wife. 
The Polka is danced in the open arena, and its fascination is so powerful 
that ere long the whole court in wig and gown are seen jigging to the 
measure. This, of course, decides the affair, and the curtain descends 
on the triumph of the Polka over the moral prejudices of heurgeois and 
péres de famille. It is needless to say that a vociferous encore was the 
result, and it was accompanied by the projection of one or two bou- 
quets. The Polka which was danced on this occasion differs from all 
those we have hitherto seen, but whether it be the genuine one, let 
M. Coulon and a jury of native Bohemians decide, 

Haymanrker THeatre.—The return of Mr Farren to the stage, after 
the severe attack which it was feared had entirely deprived us of him 
as an actor, is an event which cannot but give eminent satis- 
faction to all play goers, as he is one of the few thoroughly accom- 
plished artists whom we may point out without fearing a comparison 
with those of any other stage, and who, had he retired, would have left 
a most sensible gap. His reception, on Monday night, in the character 
of Sir Peter Teazle in the Sehool for Scandal, completely showed, 
by its warm enthusiasm, how highly he is esteemed by the public. 
Mr Farren’s appearance was that of more than convalescenee, and 
he was in possession of the highest spirits. His acting of the part was as 
finished and full of humour as we have ever seen it, although perhaps 
as the piece drew to a close traces of fatigue were more than usually 
evident. The comedy itself went off with wonderful brillianey, and never 
have we seen an audience apparently so thoroughly determined to enjoy 
everything that could offer the slightest hold for laughter. At the con- 
clusion of the evening a new farce was preduced, entitled Love in a Sach. 
It was perfectly successful, but at present we have not space for a de- 
tailed account. The house was an excellent one, as it has continued 
through the week. 





MISCELLANIES OF TRADE. 


Sugar Doties.—In spite of the confident denials of those journals 
which assume to have the confidence of government, there are still ru- 
mours about the sugar duties. It is not ascertained whether there was 
@ secret article in their behalf in the Richmond convention of January 
last. If so, the case is clear, and the West Indians may rest in peace. 
But from the ambiguous character of Sir R. Peel’s speech on Mr 
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| good quality. 


Kurpau: Good and fine violet . . ; &€£ 6 wy ot 
Middling violetandcoppery violet3 7 4 5 
Ordinary copper and violet . 210 ,, 3 6 

Inferior andlow ditto . ..2 6, 2 9 

Manitta: Lowtomiddling . . ...07 =, 3 2 
Bengal. Kurpah. Madras. Oude. Manilla. Bombay Total. 





The declaration) 


consisted of g 2468 1,553 654 62 71 40 5,848 chts 
Less withdrawn . 440 1 — — oo 40 481 ,, 
3,028 1,552 654 62 71 —_ 5,367 5, 


The Bengal comprised as fair an assortment as could be expected in so 
limited a declaration, and at the latter part of a season which had been 
very unfavourable for manufacture ; also 207 of the new crop, mostly of 
The Kurpah, upon the whole, showed some improvement 
in quality; the Madras was much as usual. 

The revival of demand for indigo, caused by the reduction of prices in 


December and January, led to general inquiry on the return of the ship- 


ping season, and a good deal of business was done in February and March 
at advancing prices. This was partly owing to an unexpected announce- 
ment, on the part of the holders, that upwards of 2,000 chests, being more 


| than athird of the stock of Bengal indigo, in first hands, would not be 


brought to sale in April, and that thus a temporary scarcity would be 
created, previous to the arrival of the new crop. Of these, however, 600 
chests were introduced into the catalogue ata later date. ‘The demand, at 
the sale, though far short of what it would have been at or under January 
prices, has proved to be sufficiently extensive to take off nearly all offered, 
and the competition for good qualities maintained nearly the previous 
market value, without the necessity of any support either by importers or 
speculators. It will be observed that there was an meee large quan- 
tity of Kurpah Madras, the value of which could not have been sustained 
by the home demand, had not a larger proportion of it than usual been 


| taken for foreign markets, in the absence of a more varied assortment of 


| Bengal. 
j [a] 


For Germany and Russia there was a fair demand, from Italy 


| and the Levant the orders were large; purchases were also made for the 





Labouchere’s motion, great doubt exists as to the degree in which the | 


government is at liberty, not without a hope that the premier has dis- 
covered a via med a between his pledges on Lord Sandon’s resolution of 
1841 and the exactions of his monoplist allies, which will enable 
him to clear away a portion of the difficulties in which this question 


has involved him.— Morning Chronicle [In the city article of the same | 
paper, of Thursday, last week was the following :—“ A correspondent in | 


Hamburg calls our attention toa statement made by Mr Gladstone, and 
corroborated by Sir Robert Peel, in the debate last March, which took 
lace on Mr Labouchere’s motion respecting the sugar duties. Mr 
bouchere said, that the duty on Brazil Muscovado sugar in the states 
of the Germanic Zollverein was 15s. 4d. In his reply, Mr Gladstone 
observed that the duty had formerly been 15s. per cwt., but that it had 
been raised within the last two or three years to 27s. per cwt. Fol- 


lowing on the same side, Sir Robert Peel seemed to lay much weight | 


| United States and Canada, and the home demand was about an average. 


There was little or no appearance of speculation, detcrred by the near 
prospect of large arrivals. 
Compared with January, prices have ruled as follows :— 
Benoa: Shipping, fine ; ‘ 2d. to 4d. per Ib. advance. 


Middling to good. 4d. to 6d. tA 
Ordinary ‘ . 38d. to 6d. os 
Consumers . 3d. to 6d. = 
Ordinary and low parto 3d. ” 
KurRpPAH AND MApRAS 2d. to 4d. om 


The present currency is about Is. per Ib. average lower than the April 
sale, 1843, at which period the expected supply was only one-half of what 
is now coming, and the prospec* of a very moderate crop for the succeed- 
ing season was then far more generally entertained than now. On the 
other hand, the condition of commerce throughout Europe generally is 
much more prosperous now than then, and the great abundance of moncy 
in this country, with favourable appearances of the grain crops, encourage 
the hope of a more extensive demand for the dye. 

The proprietors withdrew 480 (exclusive of 688 new crop, ex Stag, 
which could not be got ready in time), and bought in only 300, of which 
about 200 have been placed, making the total sales 5,300 chests, of which 


| 4,000 are for export and 1,300 for home consumption. 


on this objection, aud repeated that the duty of the great rival states | 


was not 15s. but 27s. Ourcorrespondent says that both ministers were 
in error, the import duty in Prussia, and in all the confederated states 
of the Germanic union, on Brazil as well as on all other Muscovado 
and Clayed sugars, being five thaler, or, as Mr Labouchere very cor- 
rectly stated it, 15s. 4d. per cwt."—-There was little occasion for the 
Chronicle waiting a month and going to “a correspondent in Hamburg ” 
to have this error pointed out. We pointed it out in the Economist at 
the time ; and in the Chronicle itself our statement was copied and 
acknowledged.} 

Cuerese.—A return of the quantities of cheese imported into the 
several ports of Great Britain in each month of the year 1843, distin- 
guishing the European, United States, and colonial produce, has been 
printed on the motion of Mr Colville, the member for Derbyshire, The 
aggregate impcrtations from al] parts during the year ending January 5, 
1844, amounted to 179,389 cwts. From various countries in Europe 
there were imported during the year 136,998 ewts. ; from the United 
States of America (whence very rich-flavoured cheeses are now being 
constantly imported), 48,313 ; and from the British possessions abroad 
only 79 cwts. 





COMMERCIAL MARKETS. 


Fripay Evenrna. 
INDIGO.—The public sales which commenced on the 15th instant 
terminated on the 23rd: and the following are the prices at which 
5,367 chests were actually passed; the remaining 481 chests, making the 
total declared quantity of 5,848 chests having been withdrawn :— 





s. d. ea 

Benoa: Fine purple and violet . 6 2 to 6 6 perlb 
Good ditto ...... oF »w fh 
Middling and ordinary ditto 5.0. 5. B16 
Gool and fine violet i on Se a. cl 
Middling and ordinary violet 7 4 2 Ss 
Red violet gates 5-6: OO a io 2 
epperywinlet 2 2 ww ww aS, 4 
Ce Rear oes pe et a Oe: gg Ae 
Consuming copper and violet s 7 5 a's 
Ordinary and low ditto - 28 , 3 6 
MG Atay bce wig es ORS Bi 
0 ESE re oC ee 
Mapras Fineviolett .......40, 4 5 
POEM: ev sis «ds O23 » BS 9 
Middling and ordinary ditto . 2 5 ,, 3 2 
BOW Ow lw ewes: Oy oR 





NUMBER OF CUFESTS AT EACH PRICE, 





BENGAL, MADRAS. 
26 chests under 2s. 6d. per Ib. 108 chests 2s. Od. to 2s. 5d. per Ib. 
i _ BDO to Fs 0) ~ | 20 « 2 8 - 2 oe 
~  re Ta 3 8 ah so 2 8 a) 
ao se 3B 8 3 11 ” 2. ~« «es 6 3 11 ” 
698 , 4 0 a DB oc ae a eed 
a 4 6 411 % i 
378 , 5 0 et ee | 654 
369 4 58 6 5 11 - | KURPAH. 
ce , 6 0 oe" AS | 424 chests 2s. 6d. to 2s. 11d. per Ib. 
| 604 , 3 0 S. Bu; 
3,028 |} 3860 , 3 6 | ao 
oui |; 101 » 4 0 ee 
= 63 , 4 6 5 lw» 





3s. 2d. per Ib.| 
| 1,552 
FOREIGN 

The West India mail, arrived on Wednesday, brings accounts from 
Jamaica of the 23rd of March, and from the neighbouring colonies a few 
days later. There is no material change in the weather or in the prospects 
of the crops, the season, without much variety, having been dry, and rather 
unfavourable upon the whole; perfect tranquillity prevails everywhere. 
From St Thomas it is stated that the prices of sugar at Porto Rico were 
high, purchases for the United States being still made. The entire of the 
coffee crop of Porto Rico had been shipped, and there was no stock 
remaining. 

From Holland, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, April 23rd, coffee is reported 
quiet, but prices maintained. Raw sugar without business on account of 
forthcoming sales; but the demand for refined good, and all the stock on 
hand cleared off; refiners are not inclined to sell on delivery at previous 
prices, which are freely offered . The Dutch Company’s sale of indigo, at 
Rotterdam, equal to about 1,700 chests, had gone off briskly, the whole 
being sold. The ordinary qualities went materially lower than in Sep- 
tember, the middling and fine at a lesser decline, and the finest obtained 
an advarce. Rice held at higher prices. 

Antwerp, April 24.—Coffee, though not lively, is somewhat firmer, 
and the sales of Brazil aud St Domingo, during the week, amount to about 
2,000 bags, at fully previous prices. For sugar there is likewise a better 
demand, and 600 chests of Havannah have realized a slight advance. 
Cotton without purchasers. The direct arrivals from America are consi- 
derable, and a further supply is close at hand. Seeds and oils are lower. 

Havre, April 22.—The decline in the prices of coffee has brought specu- 
lators into the market, and 10,000 bags to arrive, with 9,000 bags on the 
spot, chiefly of St Domingo, have changed hands; prices have become 
firmer. Of sugar, arrivals are but trifling, and business consequently 
limited in extent; prices stiff. Of indigo, further considerable sales are 
reported deliverable on arrival, at prices which yield the importer a profit. 
Cotton drooping and prices lower, notwithstanding but moderate arrivals. 

Hamburg, April 19.—The purchases of coffee have been more consi- 


62 chests 2s. 6d. to 


| derable, and amount for the week to about 12,000 bags; coloury descrip- 


tions sell at former prices, but ordinary are cheaper again. In sugar next 
to nothing has been done. Cotton without buyers. Spelter offered at 
jower prices 
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PRICES CURRENT. PUBLIC SECURITIES OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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ct. Ann 22 Russian ee ription, 6 per cent. = - -- —_ 
r, and 22 Sep. 
Exchange - - 
a 2 June 
and <2 Dec. - 
Exchange - : 
Bank Shares, 1 Jan. 
and | July - 
Exchange on Lon- 
don l month - 
Fxchange on Lon- 





“e i 
| | | | 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS. | Sat. | Mon, Tues, | Wed. | Thurs. Friday. | |Redeem-| Amount | Divia London Amer. {London | Amer. 
ea ' | able. | in Dolls. ividends. z a Pag ee I Seg 
Se 7 _ | ril 23 Mar. 2y. is 
Bank Stock, 7 percent.- + * * 1963 197 } 197 —- | — 1955 Per Cent.! P pause tar 
3 per Cent. Reduced = 5 = = ” 99% 99% | $94 993 94 A‘abama a t 50,000 May & Nov. -—- 84 82 | 8th 
3 per Cent. Consols Se 4S v4 100 1) 6 | loo wg | fe Sterling 5 2,000 000| Jan. & July. — es = yes 
By per Cent. Ann. 1818 - = = = | 10% ei, RE _ — 3 Hf 3,590,000) May & Nov. — fee ea 
3 per Cent. Ann. 1726 - -*- - = -- _ ee ae ee = . 5 ( y - 
34 per Cent. Reduced - - - - lad lux) lows | 10%} love | love Indiana - ee 1,600,000 | Jan. & July. 35 ms 7 365 | = 
New 33 per Cent. Ann, 2 ol 5d | 1O8S | LOSE | 105E | Lose ” Sterling 5 1,609,000 4, ” 35 a 
New 5 per Cent. - a . oo — sh we “ < _ Illinois - - - 6 5,000,000 40 4 ae a 
Long Awn. Jan, 5, 1860. - + | 2 | 198 | ee | bed | aed |g » _ Sterling 6 00,000) 35 obs 40 : 40 = 
Ann for 40 years, Oct. 10, 1850 as I bn oe -- 124 Kentucky -  - 6 1,250,000 43 1003 93 10¢ 
Dito Jan. 5, 18600 - - lg -- ly 1i-t6 ~= 12g a Li visiina, Sterling 5 1300, 100 ns ” ae Pig 208 1008 
Jitto Jan. 5, 1880 - - _ — viz 97 } fh 9 4 ” seas dae a *2 a 
todtia ie ok, 10} per C ent. = : - -- 289} | 29} 209" “1 osut = . ” - aa = _ 
Ditto Bonds, 34 per Cent. 1,0001 - + ree —_ Ms.pm 93s pmo — 925 pm “ j : | 
Ditto, under 1,000), = - - - 93 93s. pm Yis.om, Yispm 93s pm Ys pm ” ¥ for, 300,000) Feb. & Aug. _ —  - - 
South Sea Stock, 34 per Cent. - - - i ii4 — — bid} } 
Ditto Old Ann. $ per Cent. - - -- _ ee a —_ ia i 5 ‘ nl xe Wise = ae oe jc 
Ditro New Ann. 3 perCent.— - -|— — ee ee ss og : rs din i “vie Hy ar os “ ms = 
Zper Cent. Ann. 1,75L - - - — = — _ —- Maryland - - 6 ,.0°0) 5s 2 a ad -_ iat 
Bank Stock for Opg., April 12, - - 198) wo} — a os Sterling 5 3.0 0,060| Jun. & July. = a aig th eae 
3 per Cent.Con fer Account, ditto - 993 169 94 100 AP Mas sachuscett - 1000, 000 | = a —- | = 
Inia Stock for Account, ditto - = — os — ¥9 Sterling 5 Sti 300,000 | \pril & Oct. _ ae —- |= 
Canada Gurranteed Deben. 4 per of ent. — san as se Michigan ‘ a” 5,000,000! Jan. & July Ke A pee a 
Exchequer Hills, 1,0001 14d. - - 7 ri} 76 47 772 a ecodiin a op 
Ditto SOO Iha. “ - . Th 76 “6 77 77 Mississipi, Sterling 9 Jy May & ean — _ _— ; = 
Dit’o Small bid. - - - 76 76 } 76 ut 77 | 
Ditto Commercial, 14d. " = -~ — 7 = ats ” 6 2,000 000 | Mar. & Sep. - 5 i= - 
- — — ss a J Re Mee fo. Ee ET ae . é ' 
juan RAILWAYS. New York - . § ne re aac o4 103 ' 94 | 1039 
= a ijetnkedin ‘i = | , ad 44,00 ” ; “se . 
) No.of {| Dividends per | | Olio . > - 9 pent 4,000,000, Jan, & July. —_ ~ _ | _ 
a ee es Annum =| 5S seh Paid. k riday. - 6 SL 4 n9,c00) 4, - 9 | — | a5 
L.s. a s. a s. dl. L Pennsylvania - of Feb. &Aug. 
inburgh and Dalkeith - - 1,154 5 0 O pet 0 6 oo os ” ‘ x ~ 
Giasyow and Ayishire = - ° - 160) 210 UO pee 0 0] 0 0 f2 ” v 3.0.0, 66 ‘a a. ad 
Glasgow ani Greenock + - - 16,000 210 Opet 0 0 00 lt os of . 0 pm Ppa ~— bo cm bo 
Glasgow and Garnkirk = + - 4,000 Giv Oper | 2 0 OF 60 40 ” i 2295 ae ne | | 
Dundee and Arbroath = ~ - - 4,005 _ » 0 0 0 0 28 oa : 1,700,009 | ,, ‘a | 
Birmingham and Derby - - 6,300 ' 113 0 psh | 100 0 0 0 0 Gz} | South Carolina Ba- ni Po 60) , ; : | 
Ditto Thirc is, iss 8 dis. a. 6,80) Ol Ops $68, 29 0 0 _ i - - by , 210,000 Jan, & Juiy. = -~ | os oe 
Ditto Eighths - - - 6,300 Olt — 110 0 . : - 6 1,000,000) ,, oni ia oo 4. ais 
Birmingham and Gloucester - - 9,500 2 2 Opsh! i0O 0 0!) 100 0 0 93 : - O 1ko7 400,000 a re inde rae , ow mas 
Ditto New, i 74 dis. - - - 1U.UU0 015 0 25 0 0 1710 0 _ | | 
Bristol and Exeter - = = =) 15 000 216 Opet | ly 00) 7 00. 7 Florida ~ -« «6 j 1,000,000 
Ditto and Gloucester - - - 6,640 -- HY 0 0 30.0 0 48 i , Ov | ” — - —_ ~ 
Caledonian - - - 36,00) - | ssa Pi 3 
Chester and Rirke: ihe a - - O17 9 ; OO 0 0 00 0 -- } 
Eastern Counties - - - 56000 07 0 5 00 “3 0 13 Yitto Sterl. f lee = , 
DittoNew - = = = = S800 os 0 2 0 0 & i Lay Ditto Sterl. Bouda~ ¢ =U | oe ” - = = | = 
Ditto Extension = - - - - 4b 00 5 0 O pet 613 4 013 4 Igpm U , 
E.ustern Union « < mn 4.000 = nO 0 5.000 «ne nited States Bank ax inn 2 « a 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayrshire - LZ SAW) 2 § Upet 50 U0 O so U0 0 a Shares - - 30,0, 0,000 ” ” 23s. of 23s. 53 
I. inburgh and Glasgow - | 2 7 Gyet wbY 0 0 ny 0 0 | 
Ditro New ¥ Fs : é ‘ 010 2 psh zy iv 0 1210 0 — | Ditto Deventures - £'800,009 April & Oct. 60 _ 60 — 
Pitto Registered - - - - - 210 6 i | 
Grand Junetion - - - - 10 0 O pet 100 0 0! Fu Og —_ | 
Ditto HalfShares -  - + - 0 0 Oper | 5D 00, HOU - | Ditto — ditto 6 £900,000, 4, *0 40 - 40 « 
Ditto Quarter Shares - - - 20 0 0 “5 U O - | oil . 
Great North of Bneland - - 217 Gpet 100 0 0! 00 0 0 98} Louisiana State Bk. If 2,000,000 Jan. & July. _ _ — ~~ 
Great Western - - . - 311 Gpsh) LO Vv O 7 00 13 {| Bank of Louisiana & $,00U,000 a ‘ss _ dm 
Ditto Half Shares - + - - 815 Opsh 0H 0 0 Ww 0 0 72} : ; | 
Ditto Fifths - ° * ‘ = 013 2psh! 2 0 0 0 6 oy New York City - § sl*55> = 9,600,000 Quarterly. —- — _ -_ 
Huil and Selby - - 510 0 pet 50 0 6 nw 0 6 60} 3 ) 
Ditto Quarte rShares” - - - _ ; i210 0 6 0 0 - | New Orleans City- 6 ; 250,000 | Feb. & Aug. ~_ one - ie 
Lancaster le - - — i #0 0 0 4 00 7? on Oe : 5 fh: 1,500,000 | Jan. & July. oe — one _— 
Leeds and - « “ ne | | oe a est 1 hiladelphia C ity- 5 40; 175,000 May & Nov. jul _ _ dn 
Leeds and Selby ‘~ & / 100 0 0! 190 0 0 on Baltimore City - 5 4,600,000 Quarterly. te sos wai at 
Liverpool and Mane ester - - Hn) 100 10 0 Opct | KO O 0) 140 6 O — Camden & Amboy £210,000 | Feb. & Aug. on 147 win 107 
Ditto Half Shares - ; in 7,408 10 OU Oper 0 0 0 5) Oo 0 x | RR. Bonds - 6 1so4 £75,000 | 55 pm iis nae ioe a 
Litto Quarter Shares - - - 11,475 10 0 Onpet 250 0) 95 9 0 — | Phil. & Reading R. -V 1860 £910,000 | 
Londor and righton = - - - 30,000 | 2 0 O psh 0 0 50 0 0 458 Re Bb mils ds. -f ' _—ne I _ ee = 
1)'tto L t . : - - — | 5 0 Oper! Woy 10 0 0 - | aa _— : —— nee a 
London and Biackwall - © - 48 000 ) 2 6 « { 6 — . - . & . 
ie on ana + to = Aa a PRICES OF FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Preference or Priviiege - - - ! 5 U Opet 18 i 9 } - — " - Se, _ = 
London and Beurmingham - - 4 10 0 O vet —_ ‘ i : oe . ; 
Ditto Ni wQ Biter Sharia « 3 WW 0 0 4 2 a : | Sat Mo ne | Tues. |} Wed. | Thurs. | Friday. 
Ditto Ne hirds - - - - lit 0 >0o 0 2 9 0 1 : a earn wher seainl 
London aud South-Western - — - 3 5 Opsh sas i % 10 844 Austrian, 5 per cent, 10 guilders) s _ i = By } 
Ditto bighths - em 1S - 65 0 on 0 4 per pound sterling — . ) we | ’ | 
London an Ct i) lon - - 0 14 Opsh ah i 4 9 is Welyiar Th Is, 5 per cent. - - - 144 105 1019 an _ lie 
Ditto s , issued at OO dis es 0 0 0 - 1) 0 . Brazihaa londs, o per cent. oS tor 80} _ | 803 sit | Bh 
Manche and Leeds - - = $ 7 Gpsh_ 100 0 O “7 9 0 lil Do. New, 5 per cent. 182) & 1839 _ ee Bam 2 = — 
Dicto New Shares - - - - 117 6 sh »> v0 YU moo 0 47 DD New, 18i3 + > - 7 = | an | —s | — | 
Dicto Qu.rter Shares - - :, 0 407 » y UO aoe Buenos Ayres Bonds, 6 per cent. - —_ _ ow } 35 } — 
Mancheser and Dirming " am - $9,000 113 0 ' 7 0 0 so 9 0 c Is, 6 per cent. bi - : = = | ae | 93 = 
Ditto Extension - ‘ * ‘ : — mw 0 0 . 0 0 am ids, Gi per ent. + - - one | re | _- loz — seh 
M - - - 10,000 $s 0 WO 0 6 WOO @ 6 wm ff nt_deteried - 5 ™~ ; 2 ion = - 
1 es, is. LO dis, - 10.00) 017.0 1%) 0 0 wou 0 = Cc lumbiar 1 Bonds, 6 per cent. ex cn | x ; 
<< ee ee 10-000 024 wd 0 29 0 3 Veneaucia Seay aioe a ace a 154 154 
: ndon y a 9 3 i Danish Bonds, r cent., I825 - - ~— {— 8s _ one 
id 1Y 000 - 2) 0 6 » y O 73 : : : : a yt 
ariin Fie ietion Lo, 060 1% 0 0 5 0 0 4 Dureh, ¢ hange I } oO _ _- — = 
1 | - 15.000 310 0 we 0 0 00 » 0 “) Greek Bonk pe nt - —_ | a _ j — = 
Ditto Hut Shares, iss 10 dis. ‘ 1:5 0 0 0) 40 9 °0 45 Fst a - ~ en aoe 1d lot 15 
Ditto Thirds, iss. at 114135. 44. dis. 1i3 4 “10 0 9} j 4) Mexican A504, €X OVEF . ; an J. pie om 
Northern and Masten - - 115 0 000) 45 0 6 5] etait ee - i ithe SS} 35H ong 358 
H)itto Serip, issue! at 5d. dis. - - 015 0 by 0 0 1 ( ae im siialh ? bs - - pn oe : = <= - 
ares lee an 9 0 2 1 0 = aie : Se ee sng be; | Be ae od 
oe a . ) 0 0 ro 0 373 ave ~00: pape oe le os ee = “ =< — 
} : 5 117.0 »0 0! HO 0 33°C Neap itin Bonds, 1824, 5 percent. = | — -- <_ a po _ 
' ) appr >priate As aca 00 ry 0 e | Peruvian Bonds, 6 per cent. - \ 293 3u | 3t Pats J one 
poreadyedtat holga prtnted - nit rt _ | : a — _ -— ~ om 
| epee : ra] S44) ei - |= fot [= | webs 
: n-under Ly ne, and ? . * * _- 404 46 i= - 46% 
cat 5 0 Opet | 100 0 0) gvia 0 _ - 2 - im | — | - — Rts 
rham - 115 0 ' 98 0 O 5, 0 0 om 4 oo - _ — _- = 
} \ s Ri : 2, 5 per cent. in | 
ngton © « 1 0 Opet | lm 6 0) OW) 6 0 na ’ 29 Pp i * | o 
iDover - =} ~ t wo 0! 0 0 0 36 PIROR REO eo. CS 1174 1izé -— j- 74 - 
Yarmouth and Norwich “ e | 2 %) OU 1300 pa - Do lo. Metallic - - - on os [= | o= ane aie 
York and North Midiand a " } 10 0 Opet 50 0 0 » 0 OU 119 oe h Bor n Is. per cent. Div. from ons oi | a Bs teres a 
Ditto New Shares - ‘ et 10 0 Opet ” 6 0 3 0 OO saa | November, 1840 - - 255 254 } 25} 235} 254 | 254 
J)itto Searbe ro’ Branch ~- e - | ‘ * ie 210 0 29° os s do. from . Vv. 1st —_ a ‘a a ES ac 
| ™ 0 lo froin Nov. 1843 -_ m= cae ae ss 
} ; : De. Deferte - = = = | | ee] me | oH | By 
. : ‘ Ido, Deterred - - - . e —_ My | aa 13a ~ 
FRENCH FUNDS, Do. 3 per cent - - - - sy sit} 63 37 366 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 




















No.of | Dividends . Dai Friday, 
Shares. Per Ann | Shares. waa. April 26. 
: £. £. 8d. | 
15.000 1 El { pe and Commercial 25 10 0 0 | = 
15.000 | Sl. perct.| Australasia - - - - - | 4 40 0 0 44 
7,500 | — — “Re, Rie _ 40 0 0 a 
20,000 | Gl. per ct British North American - - | 50 0 0 —_ 
Jo. New Stig AS Svein eee BR 10 0 0 - 
5,000 | Gl.perct.{ Ceylon- - = - = = 2% | #0 0 0 ~- 
8,000 | County of Gloucester - =) - 10 | 2 0 0 | _ 
1,009 | Sl. per ct. Commercial of London - - ~ 200 0 0 _ 
20,060 | 5). per ct. Colonial - - - - - 100 » 0 0 = 
4,000 | 61. per ct. Ionian Set eats © 25 % 0 0 | —_ 
40,000 | 61. per ct. London and Westminster - - 100 2” 0 0 25} 
60,000 | 61. per ct. London Joint Stock - - = wn) 10 6 0 13% 
| Metropolitan - - - - 25 710 0 
40,000 81. per ct. Previncial of Ireland - - - 100 235 0 0 443 
20,000 81. per ct. Oe New - - - 10 10 0 0 = 
Royalof Australia - - = - — bee) 
4,000 | 6l.perct. | Nationaofireland - - - oO | 1710 0 _ 
10,000 | 21s. persh. National Provincial of England 100 35 0 0 —_ 
10,009 | Gs. per sh. Do. New - - . - 20 | 10 0 «0 _ 
10,000 | 141. per ct. Northamptonshire Union - - 25 5.0 0 _ 
21,500; — — Fe avs Fae eS 5 10 0 0 ~ 
eee ‘est of England and South ) | on | ¥0 = 
10 000 | Sl. per ct. Wales District - - - \ | 20 | 1210 0 wat 
20,600 61. per ct. Wilts and Dorset - - - 5 | 710 0 ne 
20,000 81. per ct. Union of Australia - - a 31860! Me 
10,000 | 81. per ct. Do. do. - ° - | — | 210 0 - 
60,000 5l. per ct. Union of London ely. if nO WW 0 0 - 
| 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 





LIABILITIES ASS*TS. 
Circulation £21,122,000 
Deposits, , 13,972,000 





.479 000 
5,783,000 


securities, 


Account of the Liabilities and Assets 
Bullioa, 


of the Bank of England on the average of 
the Quarter, from the 30th of December t 
the Yard March, 1544 - - - 





£35,084,000 | 


£38,263 ,000 





CORN MARKETS. 

(From Messrs Gillies and Horne’s Circular.) 

Corn Excuance, Monpay, Aprit 22.—The weather continues very 
favourable, but a few hours’ rain would be acceptable. The arrivals last 
week of foreign barley and Irish oats were very considerable. The show 
of English samples of wheat this morning was small, and best qualities 
were sold rather under the rates of this day week, whilst other sorts were 
ls, to 2s. per quarter cheaper. The malting season being now almost at a 
close the finer kinds of barley were saleable with difficulty at Is. reduc- 
tion, and distilling and grinding samples at 1s. to 2s. per quarter. Oats 
had a steady sale at last week's quotations.. Beans and peas, the former 
in request at full prices, but the latter rather neglected. Best town-made 
flour in good demand at our quotations. Country marks very slow sales, 


| PER QR. | FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. | PER QR. 


BRITISH. 





Wheat, White Spanish, Tuscan 
High mixed Danzig 
do. 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, Suffolk, white 
othian, Fife, Angus, do. | 
Inverness, Murray, &c. - 


55s to 60s | 
52s to 57s | 
52s to 57s 








——— Mixed 
































—_ Essex, Kent, Suffolk, red - | 50s to 56s | —~——Rostock, new - - -| —to— 
—— Cambridge, Lincoln, red - 50s to 56. | ————Red Hamburg - - -| — to 58s 
Barley, English Malting, and Che- | Polish Odessa - - =| 50s to 52s 
valier - - - - - ~ | 33s to 265 | Hard - . - - -| 45s to 5Us 
—— Distiller’s, English & Scotch | 27s to 3us} —-——Egyptian - - - -|— — 
Coarse, for grinding, &c. - 263 to 29s; Barley, Malting, &c. - - -| — _ 
Oats, Northumberiand & Berwick “Is to ¥3s - Distiller’s, &c. - - -|—- — 
— Lothian, Fife, Angus - - | 2is t s|}——- Grinding, &c. - - -| 28s to 30s 
— Murray, loss - - - - | isto? Oats, Brew, &c. - ° - “| —_— = 
— Aberdeen and Banff - - | 20s to 23s —— Polands, &c. - - > -|}- — 
— Caithness - - - | 2s to 23s Feed, &c. - - - -“ —- — 
— Cambridge, Lincoln, &c. - | 203 to Y%3s |_—— Do. dried, Riga, &c. - -| — 
— Irish - SS - - | 18s to 2s | Rye, Dried = - -  - -_—_ = 
—— English, black - - | 20s to Zls | —— Undried - - - - -_ —_ = 
—— Irish 9 - - - |19sto 20s Beans, Horse - - - - -| 34s to— 
—— Potato, Scotch - - - | 23s to 2s Mediterranean - - - | Y6s to Ws 
— os ris! - - - | 20s to Ys | Peas, White - - - - -| 33s to — 
—— Poland, Lincoln, &c.  - - | 22s to Ws Yellow - - - - - 34s to— 
Beans, Ticks - - - - - | 28s to 32s Flour, French, per 280lbs. nett 
—— Harrow - - - - | 29s to 37s weight - - - - -|—- — 
_ Small - - - - - | 30s to 38s | ———— American, per ar. 106 lbs. 
Peas, White - - | 34s to 36s nett weight - -| 32s to 35s 
— Boilers - - - - - | 37sto— ,——— Danzig, &c., do. do. -|—- — 
‘lour, Town-made Households - | 48s to 50s -———. Canada, do. do. 30s to 32s 
—— Norfolk and Suffolk - | 40s to — | Sour, do do clus <= 








Corn Excnancr, Fripay, Apri 26.—We have had warm sunny 
weather for more than a fortuight, and the sowing of spring corn has been 
completed under as favourable prospects as was ever known, but, although 








vegetation has made a rapid progress, we now require several hours of 


rain. Since Monday the supplies of all descriptions of grain have been 
small, and there were no fresh samples of wheat by land carriage on show 
this morning. We have to notice that we have not been furnished with a 
complete return of this week’s average by the Board of Trade. The few 
sales effected of English or foreign were at Monday’srate. In conse- 
quence of the arrivals of foreign barley having been smaller than was anti- 
cipated, and the late supply having been taken freely offthe market at the 
reduced prices, this article has now made a stand, and sales were made to- 
day at fully Monday’s prices. Oats were not in brisk demand, but we can- 
not alter our quotations of last day. Beans and peas in slow request with- 
out alteration in value. Flour nominally the same. 








LONDON AVERAGES. 
For the week ending Apri! 26. 





Rye. 



































Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
4.203 qrs. 4 292 qrs. 20,798 qr. 61 ity ma 1,216 qrs. } 414 qrs. . 
55s. lid. 32s. 101. Dos. 4d. 32s. Od. wB8s. lad. 30s. Qu. 
IMPERIAL AVERAC 
Wheat. | Barley. Oa‘s Rye. Beans. | Peas. 
Weeks ending s. d. gs. d, s. d. s. d. ee} «@ &@ 
Mar. 2Ist "“-+-+e- 43 3 33. 3 2 1 33) O88 31 3 3l 64 
— kh asia spice 6 5 33. (i 2» 0 #4. COL 3 2 él 0 
April 6th —a oe %& 5 | 8 7 Is 8 33.3 ae sl 0 
== {lth es. + as 55 5 | B82 lo 7 1 233 «Oo 320° «11 at 8 
— 18th eee ee | 5 1 | 33 3 i} SS 4 a § 32. OS 
— th eee ee ft — = a ae = -— | —— 





Aggregate of the six weeks 





Duties till May Ist inclu.’ 17 0 | 6 O 6 0 9 6 10 6 ww 6 
On Grain from B. Possession! i | 
outof Europe - - - 4 0 0 6 S01 .h 6 2 6 2 0 


Flour—Foreign, 12s. Od. per 196 bs.—British Penecsabon: 3s. Od. ditto. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


Monpay, Aprit 22.—With one or two exceptions the state of trade 
this morning was dull for meat, but still not so heavy as it has been, and 
there was nothing in the tone of the market to-day to alter previous 
opinions as to the future state of trade. To the extreme fineness of the 





weather, with a large supply, may be attributed the partial dulness o 
business. The dead meat markets have not been very largely supplied 
lately, and the demand for fish has been dull during the last week it is 
true, but there is no reason to foresee any permanent and great decline in 
the price of meat during the summer months, although, of course, the state 
of the weather will have an occasional influence, and send the rates down 
some 2d. per stone ; and whilst allowing that the supply of fish will be large 
most probably, and the prices lower than hitherto, still it must be remem- 
bered that there is now comparatively little distress experienced by the 
labouring population, and will be less so as the summer approaches. ‘There 
has been no arrival of foreign cattle since Saturday week. 

Fripay, Aprit 28.—Our markets, being rather heavily supplied with 
beasts—about 200 of which were received by steamer from Scotland—the 
beef trade was extremely dull, ata decline of 2d per 8lbsin the quotations, 
The number of sheep were again large, and which caused the mntton 
trade to rule heavy, at barely stationary prices. Lambs were in full 
average supply, and steady demand, at full currencies. Calves moved off 
freely, and late rates were well supported. In Pigs comparatively little 
was doing. Milch Cows sold at from 162. to 19/. each. 


Prices per Stone. At Market. 








~ Monday ° Friday. | Monday. ~~ Friday 
leef 2s Oltods Od ... Ys 4d tods 10 I a en ae ee 781 
Mutton 8s 4d to 4s 2d Ys Sdtods di] Calves oe 938 183 
Lamb (6s Od to 7s Od Ss Odtoés 6d) Sheep eee 040 
Veal 4s Od toSs Ud ... 3s 4d to4s 8d} Lambs ... ... .. . } 27,040 8, . 4 
3s Bd tods 6a ... Ys Bitods Bj Pigs 380 376 


Pork 


Prices of Hay and Straw, per load of 36 trusses. 
Hay, 3/. 0s. Od. to 32. 15s. Od. | Clover, 42. 0s. 0d. to 5/. 0s. 0d. | Straw, 1/. 6s. Od. to 17. 10s. Od. 





BOROUGH HOP MARKET. 
The market remains without any alteration, and it is not likely to be 
affected in price till later in the season. 





COAL MARKET. 

Prices of coals per ton at the close of the market.—Fenham Hartley, 
17s. 6d.—Hebburn Main, 18s. 6d.—Holywell Main, 19s.—Ord’s Redheugh, 
18s.—Old Pontop, 18s.—Smith’s Pontop, 17s.—Tanfield Moor, 20s. 6d.— 
West Wylam, 19s. 6d. Walls end: Killingworth, 19s.—Haswell, 22s. 6d. 
—Morrison, 20s. 3s.—Stewart’s, 22s. 6d.—Heselden, 20s. 6d.—Brown’s 
Deanery, 20s. 6d.—Berwick Steam, 16s. 6d.—Hartley, 19s. 6d.—Llangen- 
nech, 20s.— Merthyr, 19s. 6d. Ships arrived, 62. 





THE GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
V. Watson and Co., Carditf, timber merchants (as regards A. M‘Cor- 
mick ).—Hanson and Theakston, York, painters. —F. J.Wood and C, H. G. 
Gascoigne, John street, Crutched friars, wine merchants.— Leigh and 
Postlethwaite, Preston, Lancashire, cotton spinners.— Aspinall, Jones, and 
Co., Smithwick, Staffordshire, ironfounders.—J. Speight and Co., Biack- 
burn, coach makers.—J. Chamberlin and T. Riding, Burnley wood, Lan- 
cashire, cotton manufacturers.—Johnson and Daniels, Birmingham, pork 
butchers.—Hardeastle and Brunton, Sunderland, commission agents.—l. 
and J. Benoliel, Rugby, jewellers —Smith, Taylor, and Co., Leamington 
Pricrs, ironfounders.—T. Bridgman and G. Pledger, Bury St Edmunds, 
farmers.— Bell, brothers, Duke street, Grosvenor square, wine merchants. 
—H. Spink and J, H. North, Kingston-upon-Hull, printers.—J. Fothergill 
and J. Lorn, Darlington, surgeons.—Lane and Bowden, Wenlock road, 
City road, brewers.—Griffiths and Roberts, Liverpool, tailors. 
BANKRUPTS. 
AUSTIN, W., Bell street, Edgware road, builder. 
cross. 
GRAHAM, E., Dover street, Piccadilly, singing master. 
Temple chambers. 
CHANNELL, HL, Southampton, coal merchant. 
street, Bedford row. 
READ, W., and PAGE, E., Ipswich, shipbuilders. 
court, Cornhill. 
WARD, F. H., Arbour terrace, Commercial road, tallow chandler. 
Copthall court. 
SMEETON, G., Stratford, Essex, horsedealer. 
Basinghall street. 
KING, J. B., Newgate street, merchant. 
BROWN, W., Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire, auctioneer. 
Sons, Bouverie street, Fleet street. 
BATTY, A., Birkenshaw, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
churchyard. 
JACKSON, R., Leeds, machine maker. [ Fiddey, Temple. 
LLOYD, W., Liverpool, wine merchant. [Holme, Loftus, and Young, 
New inn. 
BROTHERS, S., Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire, currier. [ Hard- 
ing, Newcastle. 


{ Harpur, Kennington 
{ Lonsdale 

[Sowton, Great James 
{ Teague, Crown 
[ Nias, 
3uchanan and Grainger, 


[ Cox, Pinners’ hall, Broad st. 
[ Watson and 


[Bell and Co., Bow 


INSOLVENTS. 

W. Pinto, St George’s buildings, Hoxton square, warehouseman’s assist- 
anut.—J. Bunker, Northampton, out of employment.—J. Haigh, Kirkbur- 
ton, Yorkshire, clothier.—B. K. Trueman, otherwise B. Trueman, Kidder- 
minster, carpenter.—J. Litherland, Huddersfield, nail maker.—W. K. 
Thorburn, Halifax, shopkeeper.—J. Cooper, Liverpool, grocer.—W. 
Edgler, Apollo court, Fleet street, bookbinder.—J. Bonnython, Salisbury 
street, Portman market, furniture broker.—R. Pond, Bell street, Edgware 
road, working cutler.—T. A. Freeman, otherwise T. Freeman, Lisle street, 
Leicester square, appraiser.—T. Bowskill, Liverpool, butcher.— A. Smith, 
Bungay St Mary, Suffolk, tailor—W. Chadwick, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
overlooker.—J_ Furse, jun., Brighton, upholsterer.—A. Roberts, Camden 
town, fruiterer.—W. Goodall, Bradford, Yorkshire, tailor.—C. K. Nicholls, 
Berkeley street west, Lambeth.—J. Everitt, Great Yarmouth, twine 
spinner.—S. Passey, Back Vine street Minories, traveller.—R. Pool, Man 
chester, clothes dealer.—C. Strong, Lyncombe and Widcombe, Somerset- 
shire, cabinet maker.—J. Elderkin, Hammersmith, beer-shop keeper.—R. 
Hilder, Bradwell, Suffolk, out of business.—G. Warburton, Harpurhey, 
near Manchester, joiner.—P. Unsworth, Liverpool, out of business.—Q. 
Chambers, Rosoman buildings, Clerkenwell, clerk.—G. Frost, Edmonton, 
beer retailer—W. Pennington, Bedlington, Durham, draper.— G. Shep- 
pard, Upper Stamford street, cook.—G. Taylor, Meredith street, Clerken- 
well, jeweller’s foreman.—W. Fothergill, Batley, Yorkshire, licensed vic- 
tualler.—T. L. Rogers, Knockin, Shropshire, farmer.—J. Town, Halifax, 
wheelwright.—I’. Gooderham, Vassal road, North Brixton, nurseryman.— 
H. Phillips, Temple street, Southwark, out of business. —G. Chamberlain, 


Praed street, Paddington, carpenter.—T. H. Atkey, Brighton, grocer.— 
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J J. Limebeer, Great Queen street, bootmaker —Ellen Wilkinson, Bawtry, 
Yorkshire, out of business.—II. Fearnside, Leeds, carver.—R. H. Thur- 
stor, Norwich, baker.—H. Nicholson, Leeds, butcher,—H. Scholefield, 
Huddersfield, wood deater.—G,. Whitworth, Olney, Buckinghamshire, 
farmer.—J. Craven, Leeds, corn miiler.—S8. Baxter, Barking, Essex, fisher- 
man.—W. Coningworth, sen., Agnes place, Waterloo road, purser, R.N.— 
B. J. Deane, Sidney street, Commercial road, lucifer manufacturer.—K.,, 
Everett, Strand, w arehouse clerk.—J. Way, Southsea, baker.—'T. James. 
Wymondham, Leicestershire, day labourer.—J, Duce, Leeds, cloth maker 
—O. R. Windsor, St Ann’s terrace, St John’s wood, solicitor.—G. Smith, 
Carnaryon, out of business.—J. Brown, Duke’s mews, Lisson grove, 
sabrivlet proprietor. 

a idle DIVIDENDS, 

May 14, J. Lynton, Cambridge, innkeeper.— May 14, J. Hopkins, Tooley 
street, currier.—May 15, C. Teesdale and R. Toulson, Westminster-bridge 
road, furnishing warehousemen.—May 14, R. M‘Kinlay and A, Marr, 
Silver street, Wood street, rectifiers.— May 15, V. Jay, Castle lane, South- 
wark-bridge road, silk hat manufacturer.— May 14, J. Greaves, Fish-street 
hill, leather seller.- -~May LS, ©. Humberston and 8, Frodsham, Liverpool 
and Ramsay, commission merchants.—May 15, W. Robinson, Liverpool, 
dealer in cut and plain glass. — May 16, J. Cornish, Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
painter.— May 16, H. Murch, Norton-under-Hamdon, Somersetshire, sail- 
cloth manufacturer.— May 17, J. Harford, Bristol and elsewhere, iron- 
master.—May 15, E. Arrowsmith, Burnley, Lancashire, mercer.—May 16, 
P. Seddon, Middle Hulton, Lancashire, coal dealer.— May 15, ¢ 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, milier. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Mav 16, W. Cheeseman, J. Hlodson, and W. O. Cheeseman, Brighton, 
chinamen.— May 14. T. M. Morton, Bishopsgate street within, eating- 
house keeper.—May 14, R. J. Craneis, Maldon, Essex, butcher,—May 14, 
W. R. Hawkes, Brighton, common brewer.—May 14, J. Lark, Seymour 
street, Euston square, bootmaker.— May 14, H. Edwards, St Alban’s, coal 
merchant.—May 16, J. Scholefield, Cheapside, eutler.— May 16, J. Cona- 
way, Gray’s-inn lane, cheesemonger.—May 16, E. Tuck, Haymarket, 
silversnith. —May 21, J. J. Johnson, Lant street, Southwark, carpenter.— 
—May 14, 'T. Bayley, West Smithfield, licensed victualler.—May 14, G. 
Foord, Lenham, Kent, seed merchant.— May 14, C. Couchman, Edwards 
square, Kensington, carpenter, —May 15, C. Teesdale, Westminster-bridge 
road, furnishing warehousem in.— May lg, C. S. Jackson, Leeds, cloth 
merchant.—May 15, H. R. Osborne, Truro, grocer.—May 16, IL. Rhoades, 
Manchester, spirit dealer.— May 15, 7, Millar, Liverpool, hosier. 

CERTIFICATES.—May 14. 

. Fisher, Selby, linendraper.—C. Reesby, Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
miller.—R. Thompson, Strood, Kent, draper.—R. Brown, Sunderland, 
butcher.—T. Trapp, Church street, Southwark, tallow chandler.—M. J. 
Dyke, Romsey, innkeeper.—R. Toulson, Westminster-bridge road, fur- 
nishing warehouseman.—T’. P. Trapp, Church street, Southwark, tallow 
chandler.—J. York, Stony Stratford, banker.—J. Bohn, King William 
street, St Martin-in-the-fields, bookseller. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

G. Black, Kilmarnock, grain merchant.—G. Ross, Kilmarnock, calico 
printer.—J. G, Scott, Glasgow, and E. Powell and Co., Manchester, 
mousseline-de-laines printers.—J. Bell, Dalreoch, Perthshire, innkeeper. 
—W. Frame, Glasgow, provision merchant. 


’, Reesby, 





Iriday, Ap) 1 26. 
BANKRUPTS. 
PARK, G., Charles street, Commercial 
{ Turner, Chancery lane. 
BACHE, S., Commercial road, 
Grainger, Basinghall street. 
BLAKE, B. W., City road, merchant. 
St Mary axe. 
HAIGH, H., Ratcliff highway, engineer. [ Watts, Bermondsey street. 
ROBEY, J. W., Upper John street, Fitzroy square, builder, [ Walton 
and Forbes, Warnford court, ‘Throgmorton street. 
ROGERS, W., Newport, Monmouthshire, draper. W. 
Bristol. 
BAKE, ’., Manchester, brewer. 
London. 

ASHWIN, W., Birmingham, steel pen maker. 
HARRIS R., Liverpool, eating-house keeper. 
son, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn. 
NEW MAN, R. D., Leeds, corn factor. 

buildings, London. 
SIMPSON, J., jun., and TOFT, W., 
acturers. 


road, Stepney, cowkeeper. 


Peckham, builder. Buchanan and 


[ Hill and Matthews, Bury court, 


and C. Bevan, 

/ Johnson, Son, and Weatherall, Temple, 
Rawlins, Birmingham. 
Norris, Allen, and Simp- 


Smithson and Co., Southampton 


Wakefield, Yorkshire, alkali manu- 
[ Gregory and Co., Bedford row, London. 





_ 





BIRTHS. 
On the 21st inst., at Bath, the lady of Sir Charles Shaw, of a son, who 
survived but a short time, 
On the 18th inst., at Tynemouth, Northumberland, the lady of Major 
Gi. W, Francklyn, of the 37th regiment, of a son and heir 
On the 24th instant, at Cleves lodge, Chelsea, Mrs 8S, Leigh Sotheby, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 

On the 25th instant, at St George’s, Hanover square, Walter John, only 
son of Joshua Brownjohn, Esq., of Upper Wallop, Hants, to Frances 
Louisa, daughter of T. A. Gale, Esq., of Queen square, Bloomsbury. 

DEATHS. 

On the 22dd instant, at Hastings, Eleanor Catherine, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir G. W. Leeds, Bart. 

On the 23rd instant, at his house in Berkeley square, aged 79, the Hon. 
H. Lindsay, brother to the late and uncle to the present Earl of Balearres. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DR CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
Elegant Pocket Edition, with Engravings, price Is., by post Is. 6d. 
W HAT to EAT—WHAT to DRINK —WHAT 

to AVOID, with Hints on Air, Exercise, and Regimen, and 
Suggestions for the General Conduct of Life, whereby Disease may be 
averted, Health secured, and a happy and conteuded Old Age attained— 

we “Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop, 

Or be with ease gather’d, not harshly pluck’d.”—Munron, 

To be had of Sherwood, 23 Paternoster row; Carvalho, 147 Fleet street, 

Hannay, 63 Oxford street; Mann, 39 Cornhill; and the Author, 21 Arun- 
del street, Strand, At home daily till Two; Evenings Seyen till Nine. 











ee 


Prac pedpr ity LAMP !!!—The Parent Campnine 

Lampe gives a rich light, surpassing Gas in pureness and brilliancy, 
is simple in construction, aud emits neither smoke or smell. May be seen 
burning at F. Barnett’s Furnishing Ironmongery and Lamp Warehouse, 
25 Oxford street,where a large assortment may be selected from, all at the 
lowest possible prices. Any Lamp Pillar may be fitted with a Camphine 
head. Patent Camphine Spirit, 3s. 3d. per Gallon. WN. B.—25 Oxford 
street, one door west of Rathboue place. 

PATENT ENAMELLED KITCHEN WARE is the 
most durable and cleanly article ever introduced, stands the test of any 
acid, never requires re} airing, and is strongly recommended for chemical 
purposes. Saucepans, from 1s. 6d.; Stew pans, from 2s. ; Tea kettles, Pre- 
serving pans, Frying pans, Gridirons, &c. &c. full twenty per cent. under 
any other house. Catalogues sent in answer to a post-paid application. 

HALL LAMPS, Ils. Gd.; ground glass Patent Solar 

Lamps, from 2s. 6d.; Palmer's Patent ¢ andle Lamps, from 5s. A 
most elegant assortment of Table, Bracket, Sideboard, and Suspending 
Lamps, in ormulu and bronze, at extraordinary low prices. Lamps cleaned 
or altered to the Solar principle; Lamp shades, 5s.; Cottons, 4d. per doz, ; 
Palmer’s Patent Candles, 8d. per Ib. 

ELIOS STOVE, price 35s. will warm a Itoom 20 feet 
square at the cost of 2jd. per diem.; is peculiarly agreeable and whole- 
some, and well adapted for Sitting or Sleeping rooms, Conservatories, or 
Shops. Drawings and Catalogues of prices sent in answer to post-paid 
applications. Country orders are requested to contain either remittance 
or areference in Town. 

From 18:—GUNS and RIFLES, London Govern- 
ment proved.—A large assortment of Spanish-ribbed Twist Single and 
Double-barrelled Fowling Pieces, of superior manufacture and finish ; 
some Rifles by the very best makers. Pistols, shot-belts, Powder-flasks, 
&c. at least 30° per cent. cheap r than Londoma Makers’ exorbitant 


charges. 








FP. BARNETT, 25 Oxford street, one door west of Rathbone place. 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY, 
I RK. H. PRINCE ALBERT, THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND THE SEVERAL COURTS OF EUROPE. 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 


This elegant, fragrant, and pellucid oil, in its preservative, restorative, 
and beautifying qualities, is unc qualled over the whole world. It preserves 
and reproduces the hair, prevents it from turning grey, or if so changed, 
restores it to its original colour; frees it from scurf and impurity, and ren- 
ders it soft, silky, curly, and glossy. 

CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle kas the words “ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL,” engraved in two lines, on the wrapper, and on the 
back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters—without 
this none are genuine. 

Price 3s. 6d.;7s.; family bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double 
. that size, 21s. per bottle. 


RGWLAWND’S KALYDOR 
Pleasingly dissipates all Pim les, Spots, Blotches, Redness, Tan, Freckles, 
and other Defects of the Skin, Gentlemen will tind it peculiarly grateful 
after shaving in allaying the irritation of the skin, 

Price 4s, 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
\ fragrant white powder. It eradicates Tartar and decayed Spots from 
the Teeth, polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl- 
like whiteness, fixes the Teeth firmly in the gums, and imparts sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 
CAUTION. 

Spurious imitations are frequeutly offered for sale under a Fictitious 
Name or the word “ Genuine.” It is therefore imperative on purchasers 
to see that the word “ROWLAND’s” is on the wrappers. The Proprie- 
tor’s signature is also engraved on the Government Stamp, thus 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20 HA'TTON GARDEN, 

and affixed to the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 

* * All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 

N.B.—The principle on which each article is prepared is confined solely 
to the knowledge and practice of A. RowLanp & Son, 20 Harron GARDEN, 
Lonpox,—the amalgamation of their purely vegetable materials neutralizes 
all attempts to separate their component parts, and thus proves the impo- 
sition of all other articles bearing the same names. 

The genuine preparations are sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 

APOPLEXY PREVENTED. 

I pETER MINATION of Blood to the Head, Apoplexy, 

-“ &e., effectually prevented by the occasional use of “ Frampton’s Pill 
of Health,” which by strengthening the action of the stomach, and pro- 
moting a healthy and regular digestion of the food, prevents a recurrence 
ot those symptoms of this alarming disorder, giddiness, oppression of the 
brain, singing noise in the ear, headache, &c. They are an excellent ape- 
rient without griping or prostration of strength, create appetite, relieve 
languor, and invigorate the spirits, while to the free liver or sedentary they 
otter adyantages that will Lot fail to be appreciated. Sold by Thomas 
Prout, 229 Strand, seventh house from ‘Temple bar. Price ls. 14d. per box. 


TT WENTY YEARS’ LOSS OF HAIR, 
AND WONDEREFUL RESTORATION. 
Church street, Whitby, October 19th, 1841. 
Gentlemen,—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia every 
bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and I have many more bespoke, 
only waiting for a further supply, which L hope you will send without 
the least delay. Orders have poured in more than ever since the power- 
ful effects of the Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the 
eases of several credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. 
One instance, among others, which has attracted particular atten- 
tion, is the case of a gentleman who had but little or no hair for twenty 
years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and ultimately had his 
vead shaved and wore a wig. At my recommendation he tried the Balm; 
and after using it according to the directions for a short time, the young 
hair appeared, and he has now as fine a head of hair as any person in 
Whitby. Yours, &c., JOHN KILVINGTON. 
“To Messrs Kennaby, Brothers, 10 Westmoreland buildings, 
Aldersgate street, London. 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. Ask 


fo OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBLA, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 
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"YNHE PEOPLE’S FAMILY BIBLE.—A Splendid 

Super-royal Quarto size—Large 'T'ype—Marginal References, &c. 
Every Part, Price One Shilling, containing ‘'wo Sheets of the Authorized 
Version of the Text, printed at the Cambridge University Press, and Two 
highly-finished Steel Engravings, comprising Historical Subjects after the 
Old Masters, and Landscapes from Drawings on the spot. A Palace 
Bible, embellished with One Hundred and Eighty Plates, at a Cottage 
Price. 

Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate street and Angel street, London. 


Just published, price One Penny, 
VOICE to the ARISTOCRACY, of the Order 
é of the Protectionists, usually called Monopolists. 
By A Curistrian. 
London: J. Chapman, Newgate street. Manchester: J. Gadsby, ‘I’. For- 
rest, and Abel Heywood. Salford: John Wilson. 


= 


In post Svo, price 10s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
AYS at the FACTORIES; or, the Mannfac- 
turing Industry of Great Britain described, and Lllustrated by 
numerous Engravings of Machines aud Processes. 
Series L—LONDON. By Georcr Dopp. 
CONTENTS: 


1. Introductory Chapter on the 12. A Day at a Flint Glass Factory. 
Trades of London. 13. A Day ata Floorcloth Factory. 

2. A Day at a Brewery. 14. A Day at a Chureh Clock Fac- 

3. A Day at a Distillery. tory and a Bell Foundry. 

4. A Day at a Vinegar and British 15. A Day at a Printing Office. 
Wine Factory. 16. A Day at a Bookbinder’s. 

5. A Day at a Sugar Refinery. 17. A Day at a Pianoforte Factory. 

6. A Day at a Tobacco and Snuff 18. A Day at the Westminster Gas- 


Works. 
. A Day at a Coach Factory. 


Factory. 
7. A Day at a Hat Factory. 
8. A Day at a Leather Factory. 
yg 


20. A Day at a Ship Yard. 
9. A Day at a Soap and Candle 21. A Second Day ata Ship Yard 


Factory. 
A Day at “ Day and Martin's.” 
. A Day at the London Marble 

Works. 
London : 


22. A Dayata Rope and Suailcloth 
Factory. 

. A Day at a Copper and Lead 
Factory. 

Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate street. 





15 per Cent. Discount for Cash to Shippers, Captains, and Emigrants. 
ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and in- 
jurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the 
introduction of a new and perfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. 

C. WATSON, 41 and 42 BARBICAN, and 16 NORTON FOLGATE, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has suceeedied 
in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article ever yet offered; 
possessing all the riclmess of Silver in appearance, with al! its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing, as it does, 
a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in Mixed Metals is 
entirely extracted—resisting all Acids, may be cleaned as Silver, and is 
Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 


Plain. Threaded. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks 163.6d.  308.0d. = 35s Os, 
Dessert ditto ditto 12 6 25 0 3000 
Tea Spoons ‘ ; ‘ : ee ae 13 6 136 
Salt ditto. : ; : . . 6.0 12 6 12 6 
Fish Knives : : : : - 5 Geachl2 6 12 6 
Sauce Ladles . . . @ Coa 7 6 7 6 
Gravy Spoons . . $3 Geach 7 6 7 6 


C. WATSON begs the Public will understand that this Metal is pecu- 
liarly his own, and that silver is not more different from gold tlian his 
Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic merit alone he wishes it to be 
tested, and from the daily increasing eulogiums he receives, he is convinced 
that nothing can prevent its becoming an article of universal wear. 

C. WATSON’S handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 
PRICE CURRENT is just published, and Families who regard economy 
and elegance should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be 
had Gratis, and Post Free, from the above Address. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed to any exteut. 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic-shape ditto (including the largest size), for 35s.; three Gothic- 
shape japanned ditto, 25s.; three sandwich -shape ditto, 15s.; and every 
article in Furnishing Hardware unusually low ; quality here is the primary 
consideration, hence their uninterrupted success for fifty years, and their 
present celebrity, as the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses 
in London. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, 11s. per doz.; Desserts, 
9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to select from, with 
balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long set of fifty pieces; white 
bone and other handies, 8s. to 15s. the twenty-four pieces: stag-handled 
carvers, 3s, Gd. per pair. The establishments of C. Watson have ranked pre- 
eminent for fifty years for their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which 
is marked with his name and address, and subject to exchange if not 
approved of. 

SOLAR and CANDLE LAMPS.—A Solar Lamp to burn common oil 
without siacke or smell, 22s, 6d.; a Palmer's Patent Candle Lamp, to give 
the light of two mould candles, plated, and with glass shad Hot 
Water Dishes for venison, becfsteak, or stew s; a Set of Six London-made 
Patent Dish Covers, 18s. 9d; Fenders, 3 ft. 65.; 3 ft. Gin. 7s.; if bronze 
3 ft. 7s.; 3 ft. Gin. 8s. Fire Trons, 3s. 6d.; Coal Scuttles, Tea Kettles, and 
every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually low. 

FRUIT DESSERT KNIVES, with FRENCH FORKS, of C. 
SON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE (which is so rapidly super 
ver), in sets of twenty-four pieces, with ivory handles, 45s.; carved ivory 
handles, 50s.; Albert-pattern handles, 50s.; if in mahogany eases, lf's. 
extra. C. W. begs the public to understand this Metal is peculiarly his 
own, and is manufactured into every article for the Table and Sideboard. 
Plated and Silver Goods in every varicty. Export and wholesale orders 
promptly executed. 

To Families and New-married Couples, aud indeed to all who study 
economy, combined with usefulness and clegance, the possession of his 
Catalogue will prove invaluable, and is sent to all parts of the Kingdom 
Gratis, and Post Free, on application at his Warehouses, 41 and 42 Bar- 
bican, or 16 Norton Folgate. 
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| all existing light. 


NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 
(THE WEEKLY MEETING of the LEAGUE will 
be held in the THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, on 

WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, the Ist of May. 

The Right Honourable Lord KINNAIRD will take the Chair at 
HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK. 

‘The meeting will be addressed by Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., 'T. Milner 
Gibson. Esq., M.P., and J. L. Ricardo, Esq., M.P. 

Cards of admission may be had on application at the Offices of the League, 
on Monday and Tuesday, between the hours of eleven and four o’ciock, 

Applications for Private Boxes to be made personally, or by letter, on 
Monday. 

The cards of registered Members will admit, as heretofore, to Pit and 
Galleries.—Doors to be opened at Seven o’Clock. 








N ATURAL MINERAL WATERS of ENGLAND 
i FRANCE, and ENGLAND. 


NAMES PROPERTIES PRESCRIBED FOR 

Enghien.......... . Diaphoretie alterative... Cutaneous diseases, affections 
of the chest. 

RR issstchestess .. Antacid alterative A ffections of the kidneys and 
liver, hemorrhoids, 

Fachingen......... Antacid tonic ........... .. Stomach disorders, urinary 
obstructions, various female 
complaints, 

Harrogate ......... Alterative aperient ...... Cutaneous diseases, stomach 

i disorders, obstructions, 

Kissingen-Ragozi Alterative tonic............ Complaints of the liver and 

. stomach, gout, obstructions, 

Marienbad......... Aperient alterative ...... ‘Torpidity of the liver, abdo- 
minal congestions, 

Pullna............ v . { Habitual costiveness, _ple- 

Saidschutz . ma PGNBAUIGG ss cbsnsissscsnine thora, bilious affections. 

Seidlitz ......... j 

Swalbach ......... Tonic alterative............ General debility, obstructions 
in females, 

CS eee Diuretic alterative tonic Torpidity of the liver, urinary 
obstructions, affections of 
the chest. 

Spa- Pouhon > NR oceania cabag Nervous disorders, general 
debility, female affections, 

MENG suis saesswens Diurcticantacidalterative Gravel and stone, liver and 


stomach complaints, gout 
and rheumatism. 
Benbons de Copahine, a specific in leucorrhea, 
Pastilles de Vichy, stomachie-digestive-antacid, 1s. and 2s. a box. 
Pastilles a Dragces de Lactate de Fer, prescribed in chlorodis (piles 
couleurs). 
Pilules Carboniques, preventive of sea sickness. 
Dragées Minérales, for all kinds of mineral waters. 
Sirop and Bonbons pectoraux, Poudre Deutiirice, Pommade Dupuy- 
tren perfectionnée. 
Brighton Seda and Potash Waters; Lemonade. 
Ar FE. If. DUHAMEL ann CO’S Mrxerat WATER 
MepicinkE WAREHOUSE, 


No.7 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


AND ForriGN 


milk NEW LIGHT.—GREAT NOVELTY.—The 
Patent CAMPHINE LAMP gives a light of surpassing power, soft- 

ness, and purity, without any kind of grease or dirt, smoke or smell. The 
lamp is simply and beautifully constructed, and can be fitted to any descrip- 
tion of lamp, pedestal, or gas fitting. It is not easily put out of condition. 
The Camphine (also a patent) is 4s. per gallon, and is so pure that if spilt 
on any article of dress or furniture, will not leave either mark or stain, 
while it consumes so slowly that, at the cost of three farthings for two 
hours, it givesa light equal to twelve mould candles, without any attention. 
{t will be found far less expensive than any, and incomparably superior to 
To be seen burning at RIPPON and BURTON’S 

(sole wholesale and retail agents for Exguisn’s Parent Campnine), 
Wells street, Oxford street —Lamps from 34s. each: Lamp heads (with 


| Chimney and Ground Shade jfor fitting to any Pedestal, 21s. each if of Brass 


or Plain Glass; 23s. each if of Ground Glass, 


A BRONZED SCROLL FENDER | for 
Rippon and Burton, 12 Wells street, Oxford street, are now offering the 
most extensive assortment of Fenders in London, embracing every 
possible variety, at prices 30 per cent. under any other house. Iron fen- 
ders, 3 fect long, from 4s. Gd.; 5 feet 6, 5s. 3d.; 4 feet, 6s.; ditto bronzed, 


15s.— 


| 3 feet, from 6s.; 3 feet 6, 7s.; 4 feet, 8s.; rich scroll fenders bronzed, from 


15s ; or with steel rod and moulding, from 2Is.; polished steel and ormolu 
mounted fenders at proportionate prices. Fire irons for chambers, 1s, 9d, 


| per set; ditto steel ditto, from 3s. 6d.; handsome ditto with cut heads, 


Gs. 6d.; newest patterns, with elegant bronzed heads, 11s. 6d.—Detailed 
catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 
GUNS—LONDON PROVED GUNS.—A 


SIN- 


GLE-BARREL GUN, with twisted barre!, and patent breech 285 
A ditto ditto, London proved ... ie nae a en Boe 
A double-barrel Gun, with twisted barrel and patent breech 5k. 
{ ditto ditto, London proved ce 65s. 


A single-barrel Gun, 18s., usually charged two guineas. 
Single Guns, to 6/. 10s.; double ditto, to 15/. 

Hitherto there has been no certain way of obtaining a good gun without 
paying an extravagant price. Guns sold at low prices have been made by 
those with whom quality has not been so much a consideration as the pro- 
duction of ashowy cheap article, which has generally proved worthless, if 
not dangerous. This has led Rippon and Burton to engage persons of 
known ability and great experience in the manufacture of guus, and they 
now solicit sportsmen to inspect their extensive assortment.—Mahogany 


| vases, fitted with cleaning tackle, shot pouch, powder flask, &e., in great 


variety.—12 Wells street, Oxford street. (Established 1820.) 
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